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CZECHO-SLOVAKIA SINCE THE MUNICH 
AGREEMENT 


ONE of the corollaries of the Munich Settlement and of the impor- 
tance to the new Czecho-Slovak State of good relations with Germany 
was the achievement of full autonomy by Slovakia and Ruthenia ; 
another was the concentration of power in the hands of the most 
reactionary and least anti-German, or anti-Nazi, elements in the 
former political system. 


In the case of the Central Government—which also handles 
the affairs of the three Czech provinces (Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia)—this meant the ascendancy of the Agrarians, who had 
constituted the Right Wing of the old Government coalition, 
and who represented primarily the capitalist and landowning 
classes, and only secondarily the small peasant-holding class created 
by the post-war land reforms. Practically all members of the old 
Government parties are now amalgamated in a single Government 
bloc, the ‘‘ Party of National Union”’ ; while an officially authorized 
‘‘ National Workers’ Party,’ consisting of the former Social Demo- 
crats and a certain proportion of the now dissolved Communist 
Party, constitutes the sole “‘ Opposition ’’—and even this seems 
unlikely to continue in existence much longer, if reports of German 
demands for its dissolution are to be believed. 


On the election (on November 30, 1938) of Dr. Emil Hacha— 
a non-party man, who held the post of President of the Supreme 
Court—to succeed M. Benes as President of the Republic, General 
Sirovy resigned the Premiership, and was replaced by the former 
Agrarian leader, M. Beran. The latter’s programme differs little 
from that of the totalitarian Governments in its insistence on the 


ae ” 


necessity for the ‘‘ co-ordination ’’ and unification of all political, 
economic, and cultural organizations, for State control of the press, 
broadcasting, films, etc., and for a solution of the Jewish problem. 
On December 14 the Central Parliament passed an Enabling Act 
empowering the new Government to legislate by decree in all matters 
within its purview for a period of two years, and subsequently 
adjourned sine die. 

In Slovakia, not only the autonomous Government, but also 
the Diet elected on December 18, 1938, is composed exclusively of 
members of the People’s Party, which—since Hlinka’s death in 
August, 1938—has been led by the moderate Msgr Tiso (now 
Slovak Premier), and by the more extremist founder of the para- 
military ‘‘ Hlinka Guard,” M. Sidor, who is also Deputy Prime 
Minister of the Republic. All Opposition groups, including the 
Social Democrats and Communists, have been dissolved ; and the 
Slovaks who, under the old régime, belonged to the Czecho-Slovak 
Agrarian Party, have been absorbed into the single party system. 
A vigorous anti-Semitic policy is pursued. 
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In Ruthenia (Carpatho-Ukraine), Msgr. Volosin’s Government 
symbolizes the victory of the Ukrainian over the Russophil Nation- 
alist group'—a victory which could not have been won without the 
support of the Reich authorities and, to a lesser extent, of the 
Prague Government. Here, too, the single party system has been 
established, with the foundation, in January, 1939, of the Ukrainian 
National Union, which alone nominated candidates in the elections 
to the Diet on February 12.2, A para-military organization, the 
S.I.C.—which appears to have received training from German 
instructors—is reported to have engaged in terrorist activities 
against the Government’s enemies, as well as in fighting with 
Hungarian and Polish irregulars. 


The full autonomous rights promised to Slovakia and Ruthenia 
by the Prague Government on October 6 and 8 respectively were 
confirmed and defined by two practically identical Autonomy Acts 
passed by the Chamber of Deputies on November 19, 1938. The 
local Governments (consisting of five Ministers in Slovakia, and 
three in Ruthenia) are responsible to local Diets elected by general 
and secret suffrage, although their Prime Ministers are nominated 
by the President of the Republic. They are competent to deal with 
all matters except those of national interest and application—e.g. 
the Constitution, foreign policy, defence, the national budget and 
debt, Customs, communications, etc.—which are reserved to the 
Central Parliament ; while at least one Ruthene or Slovak Minister 
must be present in the Central Cabinet when measures are taken 
affecting their respective States. Slovakian and Ukrainian have 
been declared the official languages in Slovakia and Carpatho- 
Ukraine respectively. In peace-time the Slovak State is garrisoned 
by its own contingent of the Army. Certain questions, including 
the exact composition of the Central Parliament, have yet to be 
defined ; and although a Cabinet Committee was appointed in 
October, 1938 to draw up a new national Constitution, at the time 
of writing no draft had been submitted to the Central Parliament. 


In spite of such far-reaching concessions, relations between 
the Central and the autonomous Governments are still strained. 
In the case of Carpatho-Ukraine, the vigorous Ukrainian nationalist 
propaganda conducted with German approval and assistance has 
been a source of uneasiness to the Prague authorities ; while the 
latter’s decision, in January, 1939, to appoint a Czech officer, 
General Prchala, as Minister in M. Volosin’s Cabinet (in answer 





(1) For the issues involved in the struggle between these two movements, see 
the article on ‘‘ The Ukrainian Problem,’’ published in the Bulletin of January 14, 
1939. 
(2) Finding that their decree dissolving the major political parties had in effect 
deprived the Ruthenian Minister, M. Revay, of his seat in the Central Parliament, 
the Carpatho-Ukrainian Government rescinded it on the day before the elections— 
too late, that is, to allow the submission of party lists. 
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to Polish and Hungarian insinuations that the latter was insuffi- 
ciently in control of the country) provoked a storm of protest, and 
even the attempted assassination of the unwelcome General. On 
March 4 the Prague Government called on M. Volosin’s Cabinet to 
suppress all separatist tendencies and propaganda. Finally, they 
succeeded in asserting their authority on March 6, when President 
Hacha appointed General Prchala Minister for Home Affairs, 
Finance, and Communications in the Carpatho-Ukraine Govern- 
ment, and replaced one of the most active Ministers, M. Revay, by 
another member of the National Party, M. Klocurak, on the ground 
that the former had shown and encouraged anti-Polish sentiments. 
At the time of writing it was still in doubt whether M. Volosin would 
accept this situation or resign. 

On the same day the Slovak Cabinet issued a communiqué 
which appeared to indicate at least a temporary relaxation of the 
prolonged tension between the Central and Slovak Governments. 
No authentic accounts have been published of the negotiations 
which took place between the two parties at the beginning of 
March, although there have been numerous rumours of Slovak 
demands—ranging from increased control over foreign policy and 
other matters of national importance, to outright secession from 
the Republic—and of Czech counter-demands making financial 
assistance in balancing the Slovak Budget contingent on the sup- 
pression of Slovak separatism and on a declaration of loyalty to 
the Republic. The Czechs are also believed to have objected to the 
economic negotiations which the recent Slovak delegation con- 
ducted with the Reich authorities in Berlin. 

Whatever may be the truth of these reports the Czechs would 
appear to have staved off the secession of Slovakia, at any rate for 
the time being—at the price of what concessions it is as yet too early 
to judge. The communiqué of March 6 denied that there had been 
any differences between the two Governments, and declared that 
the Slovak Government considered the political status of Slovakia 
to have been settled by the law dealing with Slovak autonomy. 


While Germany’s relations with the Slovak and Carpatho- 
Ukraine Governments have been friendly, considerable dissatisfac- 
tion appears to be felt in Berlin with regard to the attitude of the 
Central Government—and this in spite of the very liberal concessions 
made to the German minority in Czecho-Slovakia. The latter are 
now permitted to have their own economic and Nazi party organiza- 
tions, and to display Nazi emblems ; they are exempt from military 
service, and from the State censorship of books and the press ; 
they are represented by Secretaries of State in the Central 
Cabinet (Herr Kundt) and in the Slovak Cabinet (Herr Karmasin). 
Nevertheless Herr Kundt has several times attacked the Prague 
Government in speeches and articles during the past 2 or 3 months, 
and is now understood to be putting forward even more far-reaching 
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claims—including legal rights described as amounting to a form of 
Capitulations, and his own appointment as German Minister in the 
Cabinet, with Secretaries responsible to him in the two autonomous 
Governments. 

The Reich Government are also reported to have put pressure 
on M. Beran’s Government—notably on the occasion of M. Chvalkov- 
sky’s visit to Berlin in January—in connexion, not only with the 
German minority, but also with matters of foreign and domestic 
policy, and with increased Czech economic! and military co-operation 
with the Reich. According to press reports, their demands include : 
Czecho-Slovakia’s formal denunciation of her alliances with France 
and the U.S.S.R., and her adhesion to the Anti-Comintern Pact ; 
sweeping reductions in the Czech Army, and the appointment of 
German officers to its Staff ;? a purge of all anti-German officials 
from the Czecho-Slovak services, and the dismissal of General 
Sirovy from the Ministry of Defence; more radical anti-Jewish 
measures ; the abolition of the two-party system; the surrender 
of a portion of Czecho-Slovakia’s gold reserves on a per capita basis 
of the ceded population ; and free access to Czech markets and raw 
materials for the Sudeten German industries. 

The official attitude of the Czecho-Slovak Government towards 
German claims may be summed up in the following extract from a 
statement by the Foreign Minister, M. Chvalkovsky, on February 22 : 


“We are determined to follow a policy of absolute correct- 
ness, benevolence, and tact towards our German minority. If 
they want to follow an ideology which dominates the whole 
German race, then we cannot prevent them doing so, especially 
as Germany is our strongest neighbour. To admit that is not 
weakness, but the law of self-preservation. . . . We must be 
ready to come to reasonable compromises with Germany. We 
cannot tempt fate. Propaganda which attempts to raise hopes 
in our nation for a possible return to the old conditions must 
be suppressed.” 


E.P. 





THE McMAHON CORRESPONDENCE OF 1915-16 


THE McMahon correspondence, of which the first British official version 
was published on March 3 as a White Paper,’ consists of ten letters 





(1) A number of economic agreements have already been concluded, including 
two for the construction of an extraterritorial German strategic motor road 
across Czecho-Slovakia, linking Breslau with Vienna, and of a canal linking the 
Danube and the Oder. 

(2) The French Military Mission has already left the country, after twenty 
years’ service in Czecho-Slovakia. 

(3) Cmd. 5957 of 1939. In addition to the letters, the White Paper 
includes a map of the pre-war Turkish Administrative Districts comprised in 
Syria and Palestine. 
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exchanged between Sir Henry McMahon, His Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner at Cairo, and the Sherif Hussein of Mecca, from July, 1915 to 
March, 1916. The extracts from these letters particularly relevant to 
the question of Great Britain’s promises with regard to Palestine are as 
follows? :— 


No. I. 
Letter from the Sherif of Mecca to Sir Henry McMahon, July 14, 1915. 


To his Honour : 

Whereas the whole of the Arab nation without any exception 
have decided in these last years to live, and to accomplish their 
freedom, and grasp the reins of their administration both in theory 
and practice ; and whereas they have found and felt that it is to the 
interest of the Government of Great Britain to support them and aid 
them to the attainment of their firm and lawful intentions (which are 
based upon the maintenance of the honour and dignity of their 
life) without any ulterior motives whatsoever unconnected with 
this object ; 

And whereas it is to their (the Arabs’) interest also to prefer 
the assistance of the Government of Great Britain in consideration 
of their geographical position and economic interests, and also of 
the attitude of the above-mentioned Government, which is known to 
both nations and therefore need not be emphasized ; 

For these reasons the Arab nation see fit to limit themselves, 
as time is short, to asking the Government of Great Britain, if it 
should think fit, for the approval, through her deputy or represen- 
tative, of the following fundamental propositions, leaving out all 
things considered secondary in comparison with these, so that it 
may prepare all means necessary for attaining this noble purpose, 
until such time as it finds occasion for making the actual negotia- 
tions :— 

Firstly—England to acknowledge the independence of the 
Arab countries, bounded on the north by Mersina and Adana up 
to the 37° of latitude, on which degree fall Birijik, Urfa, Mardin, 
Midiat, Jezirat (Ibn Umar), Amadia, up to the border of Persia ; 
on the east by the borders of Persia up to the Gulf of Basra ; on the 
south by the Indian Ocean, with the exception of the position of 
Aden to remain as it is; on the west by the Red Sea, the Mediter- 
ranean Sea up to Mersina. England to approve of the proclamation 
of an Arab Khalifate of Islam. 


No. 2. 
Letter from Sir H. McMahon to the Sherif of Mecca, August 30, 
1915. 

We have the honour to thank you for your frank expressions of 
the sincerity of your feeling towards England. We rejoice, moreover, 
that your Highness and your people are of one opinion—that Arab 
interests are English interests and English Arab. To this intent we 
confirm to you the terms of Lord Kitchener’s message, which reached 
you by the hand of Ali Effendi, and in which was stated clearly our 





(1) Letters 9 and ro dealt only with matters relating to the prosecution of the 
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desire for the independence of Arabia and its inhabitants, together 
with our approval of the Arab Khalifate when it should be proclaimed. 
We declare once more that His Majesty’s Government would welcome 
the resumption of the Khalifate by an Arab of true race. With 
regard to the questions of limits and boundaries, it would appear to 
be premature to consume our time in discussing such details in the 
heat of war, and while, in many portions of them, the Turk is up 
to now in effective occupation ; 


No. 3. 
From the Sherif of Mecca to Sir H. McMahon, September 9, 1915. 


With great cheerfulness and delight I received your letter dated 
the 19th Shawal, 1333 (the 30th August, 1915), and have given it 
great consideration and regard, in spite of the impression I received 
from it of ambiguity and its tone of coldness and hesitation with 
regard to our essential point. 


It is necessary to make clear to your Excellency our sincerity 
towards the illustrious British Empire and our confession of prefer- 
ence for it in all cases and matters and under all forms and cir- 
cumstances. 

Nevertheless, your Excellency will pardon me and permit me 
to say clearly that the coolness and hesitation which you have 
displayed in the question of the limits and boundaries by saying 
that the discussion of these at present is of no use and is a loss of 
time, and that they are still in the hands of the Government which 
is ruling them, etc., might be taken to infer an estrangement or 
something of the sort. 


No. 4. 
From Sir H. McMahon to the Sherif of Mecca, October 24, 1915.1 


. . . I regret that you should have received from my last letter 
the impression that I regarded the question of the limits and bound- 
aries with coldness and hesitation ; such was not the case, but it 
appeared to me that the time had not yet come when that question 
could be discussed in a conclusive manner. 

I have realized, however, from your last letter that you regard 
this question as one of vital and urgent importance. I have, there- 
fore, lost no time in informing the Government of Great Britain of 
the contents of your letter, and it is with great pleasure that I com- 
municate to you on their behalf the following statement, which | 
am confident you will receive with satisfaction :— 

The two districts of Mersina and Alexandretta and portions of 
Syria lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, Homs, Hama 
and Aleppo cannot be said to be purely Arab, and should be excluded 
from the limits demanded. 


With the above modification, and without prejudice to our 
existing treaties with Arab chiefs, we accept those limits. 

As for those regions lying within those frontiers wherein Great 
Britain is free to act without detriment to the interests of her ally, 





(1) Unofficial version quoted in the Bulletin of February 25, 1939. 
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France, I am empowered in the name of the Government of Great 
Britain to give the following assurances and make the following 
reply to your letter :— 

(1) Subject to the above modifications, Great Britain is prepared to 
recognize and support the independence of the Arabs in all the 
regions within the limits demanded by the Sherif of Mecca. 

(2) Great Britain will guarantee the Holy Places against all external 
aggression and will recognize their inviolability. 

(3) When the situation admits, Great Britain will give to the Arabs 
her advice and will assist them to establish what may appear to 
be the most suitable forms of government in those various 
territories. 

(4) On the other hand, it is understood that the Arabs have decided 
to seek the advice and guidance of Great Britain only, and that 
such European advisers and officials as may be required for 
the formation of a sound form of administration will be British. 

(5) With regard to the vilayets of Bagdad and Basra, the Arabs will 
recognize that the established position and interests of Great 
Britain necessitate special administrative arrangements in order 
to secure these territories from foreign aggression, to promote 
the welfare of the local populations and to safeguard our mutual 
economic interests. 


No. 5. 
From the Sherif of Mecca to Sir H. McMahon, November 15, 1915. 

I received with great pleasure your honoured letter, dated the 
15th Zil Hijja (the 24th October, 1915), to which I beg to answer 
as follows :— 

1. In order to facilitate an agreement and to render a service 
to Islam, and at the same time to avoid all that may cause Islam 
troubles and hardships—seeing moreover that we have great con- 
sideration for the distinguished qualities and dispositions of the 
Government of Great Britain—we renounce our insistence on the 
inclusion of the vilayets of Mersina and Adana in the Arab Kingdom. 
But the two vilayets of Aleppo and Beirut and their sea coasts are 
purely Arab vilayets, and there is no difference between a Moslem 
and a Christian Arab : they are both descendants of one forefather. . . . 


No. 6. 
From Sir H. McMahon to the Sherif of Mecca, December 14, 1915. 


I am gratified to observe that you agree to the exclusion of 
the districts of Mersina and Adana from boundaries of the Arab 
territories. 


With regard to the vilayets of Aleppo and Beirut, the 
Government of Great Britain have fully understood and taken 
careful note of your observations, but, as the interests of our ally, 
France, are involved in them both, the question will require careful 
consideration and a further communication on the subject will be 
addressed to you in due course. 
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No. 7. 
From the Sherif of Mecca to Sir H. McMahon, January 1, I1g16. 


We received from the bearer your letter, dated the 9th Safar 
(the 14th December, 1915), with great respect and honour, and I 
have understood its contents, which caused me the greatest pleasure 
and satisfaction, as it removed that which had made me uneasy. 

As regards the northern parts and their coasts, we have 
already stated in our previous letter what were the utmost possible 
modifications, and all this was only done so to fulfil those aspirations 
whose attainment is desired by the will of the Blessed and Supreme 
God. It is this same feeling and desire which impelled us to avoid 
what may possibly injure the alliance of Great Britain and France 
and the agreement made between them during the present wars and 
calamities ; yet we find it our duty that the eminent minister should 
be sure that, at the first opportunity after this war is finished, we 
shall ask you (what we avert our eyes from to-day) for what we now 
leave to France in Beirut and its coasts. 

I do not find it necessary to draw your attention to the fact 
that our plan is of greater security to the interests and protection of 
the rights of Great Britain than it is to us, and will necessarily be 
so whatever may happen, so that Great Britain may finally see her 
friends in that contentment and advancement which she is en- 
deavouring to establish for them now, especially as her Allies being 
neighbours to us will be the germ of difficulties and discussion with 
which there will be no peaceful conditions. In addition to which 
the citizens! of Beirut will decidedly never accept such dismember- 
ment, and they may oblige us to undertake new measures which 


may exercise Great Britain, certainly not less than her present 
troubles, because of our belief and certainty in the reciprocity and 
indeed the identity of our interests, which is the only cause that 
caused us never to care to negotiate with any other Power but you. 
Consequently, it is impossible to allow any derogation that gives 
France, or any other Power, a span of land in those regions. . 


No. 8. 
From Sir H. McMahon to the Sherif of Mecca, January 25, 1916. 


. As regards the northern parts, we, note with satisfaction 
your desire to avoid anything which might possibly injure the 
alliance of Great Britain and France. It is, as you know, our fixed 
determination that nothing shall be permitted to interfere in the 
slightest degree with our united prosecution of this war to a victorious 
conclusion. Moreover, when the victory has been won, the friend- 
ship of Great Britain and France will become yet more firm and 
enduring, cemented by the blood’ of Englishmen and Frenchmen 
who have died side by side fighting for the cause of right and 
liberty. 


NOTE ON THE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Reference to the map accompanying the correspondence shows 
that the Vilayet of Beirut included the coastal strip from the Vilayet of 





(1) Former reading: ‘‘ people.” 
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Aleppo south to a point on the coast just north of Jaffa—i.e. the whole 
of western Palestine except the Independent Sanjak of Jerusalem and 
the area of the Christian Lebanon which had been internationally guaran- 
teed as an autonomous province in 1864—and comprised the Sanjaks 
of Latakia, Tripoli, Beirut, Acre, and Balqa (Nablus), the last two 
bounded on the east by the river Jordan. The Sanjak of Jerusalem was 
bounded on the north by the southern boundary of the Sanjak of Balqa 
(Nablus), on the east by the river Jordan and the Dead Sea, on the west 
by the Mediterranean, and on the south by the existing frontier of 
Palestine and Egypt. No mention appears to have been made in the 
correspondence of the independent Sanjak of Jerusalem, except when 
in his letter of October 24 Sir Henry McMahon stated that Great Britain 
would guarantee the Holy Places against all external aggression, and 
recognize their inviolability. 

A former Attorney-General of the Palestine Government,! in com- 
menting on the correspondence, said: “ . The Vilayet of Beirut in 
the Turkish administrative division was very extensive. As the map 
attached to the White Paper shows, it included not only the whole of 
ancient Phoenicia, but also all Galilee and Samaria; in fact, the whole 
of Western Palestine except the independent Sanjak of Jerusalem. It 
might be argued that the Sanjak, which comprised Southern Palestine, was 
not excluded from the British undertaking, and on the mere construction 
of the correspondence’ that might be contended .. .”” But he went on 
to point out that there is evidence to prove that Palestine was not in 
fact included, or intended to be included. 

Some of this evidence may not inappropriately be quoted here. 
In the first place, Sir Henry McMahon has himself stated: “I feel it 
my duty to state, and I do so definitely and emphatically, that it was 
not intended by me in giving this pledge to King Hussein to include 
Palestine in the area in which Arab independence was promised.’”* 

Colonel C. E. Vickery, British Agent at Jeddah to the King of the 
Hedjaz from 1919-20, has also described® an interview he had with King 
Hussein in 1920, during which he was shown an Arabic version of Sir 
Henry McMahon’s letter of October 24, 1915. He says: “I read the 
letter through very slowly ; it was not written in very scholarly Arabic 
and had no English translation in the margin, and it was quite evident 
that Palestine was not included in the proposals to the King. 

“IT can say most definitely that the whole of the King’s demands 
were centred round Syria, and only round Syria. Time after time he 
referred to that vineyard, to the exclusion of any other claim of interest. 
He stated most emphatically that he did not concern himself at all with 
Palestine, and had no desire to have suzerainty over it for himself or for 
his successors. He did, however, frequently and vehemently, point 
out to me the following excerpt of the letter, and as it is to be published 
the accuracy of my memory can be established. ‘ Bil niabah el hakumah 
el britannieh el azimah ana agbil bi kull motalibkum.’ ‘ On behalf of the 
great British Government I accept all your demands. . . .’ 

‘* Nothing would persuade the Sherif Hussein that it [the acceptance 
of his demands] did not refer to everything that he had asked for in the 





(1) Professor Norman Bentwich. Manchester Guardian, March 4, 1939 
(2) Letter to The Times, July 23, 1937. 
(3) In a letter to The Times published on February 21, 1939. 
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acquisition of territories to form the Arabian Empire which inspired 
every waking moment of his lrfe.’”! 

Reference should next be made to the passages in the statements 
before the Peace Conference of the Emir Feisul, son of Sherif Hussein, 
quoted in the Bulletin of February 25, 1939, in which he seemed to 
suggest that Palestine should be “left on one side for the mutual con- 
sideration of all interested parties.”’ 

Finally, Mr. Winston Churchill’s Memorandum of June 3, 1922, 
may be quoted as giving the British Government’s interpretation of its 
war-time promises to Jews and Arabs respectively :— 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies has given renewed 
consideration to the existing political situation in Palestine, with 
a very earnest desire to arrive at a settlement of the outstanding 
questions which have given rise to uncertainty and unrest among 
certain sections of the population. . . . 

The tension which has prevailed from time to time in Palestine 
is mainly due to apprehensions, which are entertained both by 
sections of the Arab and of the Jewish population. These apprehen- 
sions, so far as the Arabs are concerned, are partly based upon the 
exaggerated interpretation of the meaning of the Declaration favour- 
ing the establishment of the Jewish National Home in Palestine, 
made on behalf of his Majesty’s Government on November 2, 
1917. ... They {his Majesty’s Government] would draw attention 
to the fact that the terms of the Declaration referred to do not 
contemplate that Palestine as a whole should be converted into a 
Jewish National Home, but that such a Home should be founded 
in Palestine. 

. . . It is not the case, as has been represented by the Arab 
Delegation, that during the war his Majesty’s Government gave an 
undertaking that an independent national Government should at 
once be established in Palestine. This representation mainly rests 
upon a letter dated October 24, 1915, from Sir Henry McMahon, 
then his Majesty’s High Commissioner in Egypt, to the Sherif of 
Mecca, now King Hussein of the Kingdom of the Hejaz. That 
letter is quoted as conveying the promise to the Sherif of Mecca to 
recognize and support the independence of the Arabs within the 
territories proposed by him. But this promrise was given subject 
to a reservation made in the same letter which excluded from its 
scope, among other territories, the portions of Syria lying to the 
west of the district of Damascus. This reservation has always been 
regarded by his Majesty’s Government as covering the vilayet oi 
Beirut and the independent Sanjak of Jerusalem. The whole of 
Palestine west of the Jordan was thus excluded from Sir H. 
McMahon’s pledge. . . 2 


THE CONFERENCES IN LONDON. 

The publication of the McMahon correspondence and the statement 
made by Mr. MacDonald in the House of Commons on February 27 
constitute the only official sources of information available during the 
past two weeks as to the state of the London negotiations. 





(1) The Times, February 21, 1939. 
(2) Cmd. 1700 of 1922. 
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The Colonial Secretary said that the British Delegation in the 
Conferences had laid before the Arab and Jewish Delegations separately 
a series of suggestions for a solution of the Palestine problem, and went 
on: “ These are still the subject of discussion in both conferences, and 
at the present stage I am not in a position to make any public announce- 
ment regarding them. 

“ Unfortunately, incomplete, and, in some important respects, 
misleading press reports, purporting to give the substance of these 
suggestions have been published and gone to Palestine, where they have 
been the cause of serious incidents.’’! 

He therefore appealed to the House and to the public to withhold 
judgment on the lines of the solution under consideration by the con- 
ferences until an authoritative statement could be made. The discussions 
were still fluid and were still proceeding, he concluded. 

No official statement has yet been issued, and it is only possible to 
say, in the meantime, that the Jews are reported to be unwilling to accept, 
as a basis of discussion, any suggested solution which would involve the 
abrogation of the Mandate and, in particular, which would condemn 
them to a minority status in whatever form of Palestinian State were 
eventually established. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


1939 
March 13 8th International Congress of Tropical and 
Sub-Tropical Agriculture ... ees as 
*Economic Committee ; yee 
*Committee of Experts on Slavery 


The General Election 


Tripoli 
March 27 Geneva 
March 27 


April 2 «.. 


Geneva 
Belgium 


April 14... 
April 24... 
May I 
May 4 
May 6 
May 8 
May Io... 
May 15... 
May 15... 
June 1 
June 12... 
June 15... 
June 26... 
August 27 
August 27 


*Permanent Central Opium Board ... 
*Committee of Statistical Experts ... 
*General Advisory Health Council 

*Health Committee aos ne 
*Committee on Allocation of Expenses 
*Sub-Committee on Drug Seizures 
*Supervisory Commission oe ae - 
* Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium, etc. 
*r1o5th Session of the League Council 
*Permanent Mandates Commission ... 
*Fiscal Committee 

*Financial Committee ... 


International Chamber of Commerce Congress 


Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference 


12th Session of International Studies Con- 
ference 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Paris 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Copenhagen 
Oslo 


Bergen 





(1) Bomb outrages in Haifa and Jerusalem on February 26 caused the death 


of 28 Arabs, 
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CHRONOLOGY 
Algeria 
March 6.—Thirteen units of the Spanish Republican Fleet arrived 
off Algiers and asked permission to enter the port. They were instructed 
to proceed to Bizerta. Several Republican leaders arrived at Otan by 
air, including the Minister for Air and the Communist leader, Sejiora 
Ibarruri. 


Argentina 
Feb. 28.—The Government recognized General Franco’s Govern- 
ment. 


Australia 
Feb. 28.—The Prime Minister announced the Commonwealth’s 
intention to recognize the Franco Government. 


Belgium 

Feb. 21.—M. Pierlot formed a Cabinet, with M. Soudan as Foreign 
Minister; M. Camille-Gutt, Finance; M. de Schryver, Justice; M. 
Eeckeleers, the Interior ; M. Wauters, Labour; M. Richard, Economic 
Affairs; M. Blanquaert, Education; and General Denis, National 
Defence. 

The Premier was a member of the Catholic Party, and the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, the Interior, and Labour were Socialists. M. Blan- 
quaert was a professor at a Flemish University who was in favour of 
Flemish cultural autonomy. 

Feb. 23.—M. Pierlot met Parliament and said he had made the 
new basis of the Cabinet as broad as possible, and would welcome support 
from all parts of the Chamber for a national and non-party policy. The 
Government would take up again the Bills drawn up for the reform 
of the State, and would carry through a Bill to create a Council of State. 

He also said that the Flemish community feeling had reawakened in 
the last 50 years, and the Flemish language had resumed its place in 
public and national life. The movement had revealed a strength 
of expansion which would have imperilled the existence of the State 
if it had remained compressed within the old limits. Important reforms 
had therefore been made in order to place on a footing of equality the 
two Belgian cultural communities ; much, however, remained to be done. 

Feb. 24.—In the Chamber the Prime Minister and the Finance 
Minister announced a reduction of 5 per cent. in nearly all State 
expenditure, as a contribution towards covering the ordinary Budget 
deficit. The Socialist Party protested, and accused the Finance Minister 
of following a deflationary policy. 

Feb. 27.—The Cabinet resigned, owing to the opposition of the 
Socialists and the discontent created by its financial proposals. 

Feb. 28.—The King asked M. Soudan, a Socialist Senator, to form 
a Government. 

March 3.—M. Soudan failed to form a Cabinet owing, chiefly, to the 
refusal of the Liberals to co-operate as long as Dr. Maertens remained 
a member of the Flemish Academy. 

March 5.—The King again sent for M. Pierlot, who stated that he 
could not count on the support of all the Catholics for a Catholic-Socialist 
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coalition. He called a meeting of the Cabinet, which was understood 
to have decided on a dissolution of Parliament. 

A national congress of the Liberal Party supported the party leaders 
in their attitude regarding the position of Dr. Maertens. 

March 6.—The King signed a decree dissolving Parliament, and the 
elections were fixed for April 2. M. Pierlot’s Cabinet was to continue 
to transact current business. 

This step followed the failure of attempts to form a coalition of 
Catholics and Socialists, which was prevented by the refusal of the 
Socialists to accept the programme of the Finance Minister. 

The King sent a letter to M. Pierlot, in which he said that in certain 
cases irresponsible organizations had intervened in the affairs of the 
country and had played a preponderating part. 

Owing to the impossibility of forming a Government in agreement 
with a stable Parliamentary majority there remained only one course— 
an appeal to the nation. He continued : 

‘““The country has been brought to this pass by the political de- 
velopments of the past few years, which have been so much aggravated 
as to provoke the successive set-backs experienced in recent attempts 
to form a Government. 

“The constitutional principles which hitherto had guaranteed the 
strength of our institutions are being increasingly disregarded. Re- 
sponsibilities are in the wrong places. The separation of powers (Exe- 
cutive, Judiciary, and Legislative) is no longer respected. Bodies without 
mandate are intervening in the formation and dislocation of Governments. 

“The executive power is no longer being exercised according to 
constitutional rules. The head of the State—lest he should expose 
himself—is often obliged to sanction decisions in which he has no part. 
The principles of our national charter are thereby forgotten. The 
head of the State can no longer fulfil the réle he should; and, quite 
improperly, the Crown is brought in question when only Ministers ought 
to bear responsibility in Parliament for actions bearing the King’s 
signature. 

“ As for the idea of superimposing on Ministers’ political and juridical 
responsibility a sort of moral responsibility of the King himself—this 
would be a false conception calculated to lead public opinion astray. 

‘“ Those who in certain cases pass on malicious or merely tendentious 
rumours run the risk—unwittingly, it may be—of committing an injustice 
against the only citizen of the Kingdom who is forbidden to use the same 
means as everyone else in defence of his opinions and actions. 

“I do not say this for personal reasons. I take my inspiration only 
from the tradition established by my predecessors, in the country’s own 
interest. Like them, I have been anxious ever since my accession to 
observe the Belgian people’s Constitution and law, to uphold our national 
independence and the integrity of our territory—and, like them, I intend 
to keep my oath.” 

(The appointment of Dr. Maertens had been made by Royal Decree. 
The letter showed that the King had only signed the Decree out of respect 
for the Constitution.) 


Bolivia 
_ Feb. 24.—The Government gave de jure recognition to General 
Franco’s Government. 
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Brazil 
March 1.—The Government recognized General Franco’s Govern- 
ment. 


British Guiana 

Feb. 25.—A German steamer carrying 165 Austrian Jews was refused 
permission to land her passengers, under the terms of a recent immigration 
ordinance. 

An American Jewish Commission proceeded to the interior to 
investigate the possibilities of settlement. 


Canada 


March 4.—The Department of Immigration stated that several 
hundred families of Sudeten Germans who were refugees from the Nazi 
régime would be admitted to Canada in the spring. Each family would 
have a minimum of $1,500, provided by the Prague Government from 
funds advanced by the British and French Governments. 


China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Feb. 21.—Japanese headquarters in Peking stated that no steps 
towards the formation of a new central régime in China were now 
being taken. 

The Marquis Li was shot dead in the International Settlement. 
He was connected with the new Nanking régime as adviser. 

Statements in the Japanese Diet ve the outrages. (See Japan.) 

Feb. 22.—An air service with Burma was opened. A raid on the 
area just outside the Shanghai International Settlement was carried 
out by some 700 British infantry, Italian marines, Japanese gendarmes, 
Russian volunteers, and the Municipal Police. 

Soon afterwards two Chinese detectives and another man were 
murdered by gunmen, and shots were fired at a Japanese mill. 

Eight Japanese officials, including the Army and Naval Commanders 
and the Consul-General, called on the Chairman of the Municipal Council 
to deliver a Note on the “ recurrent terrorist outrages in Shanghai.” 
They were reported to have asked for increased Japanese representation 
on the Council, and the appointment of more Japanese to responsible 
positions in the administration and the police. 

Feb. 23.—Action of the Nanking Reformed Government re the 
terrorist outrages in Shanghai. (See Foreign Interests.) 

Feb. 28.—An unsuccessful attempt was made in Shanghai on the 
life of a Chinese official of the Nanking Reformed Government. 
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Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 


Feb. 21.—The Japanese raided Lanchow, capital of Kansu, and 
claimed the destruction of 36 Chinese aeroplanes. The Chinese reported 
the shooting down of 9 Japanese machines, and said their own losses 
were only 3 pilots wounded. 
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Feb. 23.—Lanchow was again bombed, and aircraft also raided 
Pingliang (on the munitions route from Russia) and Paochi, in Shensi. 
At Lanchow the Japanese claimed to have destroyed or damaged 50 
Chinese ’planes. The Chinese claimed to have shot down 6 Japanese 
machines, making over 30 destroyed within a week. 

The Japanese estimate of Chinese aircraft destroyed over Lanchow 
in two weeks was I50 or more. 

Feb. 25.—The Japanese raided Lanchow again and claimed to have 
shot down 56 out of 60 Chinese machines which rose to engage their 
bombers. 

March 4.—The Japanese captured Haichow, hitherto the only port 
of any size north of Shanghai not in their control. The Chinese burnt 
the town before retreating. 

Japanese forces also occupied Lungkow, west of Chefoo. In Hopei 
they claimed to have scattered 50,000 Chinese guerillas, including 
Communist units. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 


Feb. 25.—The Japanese advanced along the Hankow-Ichang road 
towards Shasi. In East Honan the Chinese claimed to have annihilated 
a Japanese column of 2,000 men. 

Japanese attacks on Kuling were stated to have been repulsed. 

Feb. 26.—Chiang Kai-shek ordered civilians to leave Chungking, 
Chengtu, and Kweiyang at once, owing to the raids by Japanese aircraft. 
At Kweiyang over 1,000 casualties were reported. 

March 3.—The Japanese began a mopping up campaign in Kiangsu, 
and captured Hwaiyin, on the Grand Canal, reported to be the base of 
60,000 Chinese troops which had remained in the area after the fall of 
Suchow. 

The Chinese claimed to have begun an offensive in Central Hupeh, 
where the Japanese also reported an advance of three columns toward 
Shayang. 

March 5.—In Hupeh the Japanese reported the capture of Anlu, 
a Chinese base on the Han River. 


South China. 


Feb. 24.—The Japanese occupied Chinglan and Wenchang, in 
Hainan. 

The refugee problem near Hong-kong was reported to be serious, 
and there were over 10,000 in 7 camps in British territory. 

Namtao was set on fire by the Japanese for refusing to set up a 
local administration subservient to them. 

Feb. 26.—Some 20 villages in the area south of the East River were 
reported to have been burnt for refusing to submit to Japanese orders. 
(Village headmen were ordered to report to the nearest Japanese head- 
quarters, under pain of the destruction of their villages.) 

March 3.—Japanese forces landed at Namoa Island, near Swatow. 
Aircraft bombed the Luichow peninsula, opposite Hainan. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 


Feb. 21.—The Japanese authorities in Shanghai informed the 
foreign Consuls that Haimen port had been closed for “‘ military reasons ”’ 
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with a boom. Military supplies had been entering China through the 
port. 

Japanese aircraft dropped 7 bombs in British territory while bombing 
the border area along the Shamchun River. They raided Shamchun 
and then attacked a train which was about a mile and a half inside 
Kowloon territory, wounding a Chinese. 

The Governor of Hong-kong sent a strong protest to the Japanese 
at Canton, and the local commander there was reported to have apologized. 

Representations were also made in Tokyo about the incident by 
the British Ambassador. 

Statements in the Japanese Diet re the Shanghai murders. (See 
Japan.) 

Feb. 22.—The Japanese commander in Canton was reported to 
have stated that the dropping of bombs in British territory was ‘a 
regrettable accident.” 

Japanese Note ve the terrorist outrages in Shanghai. (See China. 
External Affairs.) 

Feb. 23.—The Japanese Foreign Minister handed a Note to the 
British Ambassador expressing the Government’s regrets for the bombing 
of Kowloon territory, and giving assurances that strict measures would 
be taken to prevent a recurrence. Responsibility for compensation was 
accepted, and disciplinary measures were promised against the officer 
responsible. 

Feb. 26.—The Japanese put up barricades and live wires around 
both the British and French Concessions at Tientsin. 

The Japanese press in Shanghai published reports stating that 
the spokesman of the Nanking Reformed Government had announced 
a “silent war” against the International Settlement and the French 
Concession and against British and French shipping, on the ground 
that it was aiding Chiang Kai-shek, using the Yangtze as a base of 
operations. 

Feb. 27.—The British Foreign Under-Secretary, replying to questions 
in Parliament about the bombing of British territory near Hong-kong, 
said that several bombs were dropped, killing a Sikh policeman and 
8 Chinese. Machine-gun fire was opened on the railway station at 
Shamchun and 2 Chinese killed. 

The Consul-General at Canton had been informed by the Japanese 
of their readiness to apologize and make amends. The Ambassador 
in Tokyo had protested, and the Japanese Government had expressed 
profound regret and had given an assurance that disciplinary action 
would be taken against those responsible, and measures taken to prevent 
any recurrence. 

Negotiations were to take place on the spot as to compensation, 
and the Government regarded the incident as having been settled on 
those terms. 

The Reformed Government in Nanking, at a meeting attended by 
Japanese Army officers, decided to send militia to the “ outskirts” 
of the International Settlement and the French Concession at Shanghai, 
in order to “ exert stricter supervision over the activities of recalcitrant 
elements and permit the execution of suitable measures in case of need.” 
The Municipal Police searched all premises and houses in the Nanking 


Road. 
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March 1.—A plan was announced in Peking for the establishment 
of foreign exchange bureaux in Peking, Tientsin, Tsingtao, Wei-hai-wei, 
and Chefoo, in connection with the Provisional Government’s plans for 
control of all trade after March ro. (On that day the National Govern- 
ment’s currency would become illegal in North China.) 

Further steps were taken by the Japanese to isolate the Concessions 
at Tientsin, where tension was increasing. 

March 2.—The Japanese commander apologized personally to the 
Governor of Hong-kong for the bombing of the border area on February 21. 
The Japanese Consul-General agreed to pay compensation up to $20,000 
(£1,250). 

: Mares 3.—The British and French Consuls-General at Tientsin 
made strong verbal protests to the Japanese against their action in 
erecting barricades round the Concessions. 

An agreement was reached between the Shanghai Municipal Council 
and the Japanese authorities providing for the co-operation of the 
Japanese gendarmerie in dealing with terrorism. 

The Japanese Chief of Staff had an interview with the British 
Naval and Military commanders on board H.M.S. Kent regarding questions 
connected with the presence of Japanese troops in the area bordering 
British territory near Hong-kong. 


Czecho-Slovakia 


Feb. 21.—The Prime Minister told the press that the various coloured 
shirts must disappear, and they must liquidate the remnants of the old 
political parties as well as the last remains of the old régime. 

They had lost a war, he pointed out, adding, ‘‘ Each of us should 
glance daily at the new map of Czecho-Slovakia, which reveals our real 
predicament. Our relations with Germany must be open-hearted.” 

The Premier of Slovakia, addressing the Diet, said the Jewish problem 
would have to be solved, but they would not imitate foreign examples. 

Feb. 22.—The Prime Minister, addressing the National Union Party, 
warned it against unfounded optimism about the international situation, 
and emphasized that their foreign policy must be to improve their 
relations with their neighbours, especially Germany. The delay in 
settling their minorities problem, he said, had cost them a third of their 
territory and national wealth. 

“We must be ready to come to reasonable compromises with Ger- 
many,” he went on. “We cannot tempt fate. Propaganda which 
attempts to raise hopes for a possible return to the old conditions must 
be suppressed. The words the Fiihrer spoke on this subject need no 
commentary.” 

Feb. 25.—The Government announced that Czecho-Slovak citizens 
of German descent would be exempted from military service. 

Orders were issued exempting all German papers and books from 
the censorship. 

The Government dissolved the Prague Municipal Council and set 
up a Committee officially appointed. (The Mayor was a member of the 
Benes party.) 

March 2.—Storm troopers of the Hlinka Guard attacked Jewish 
shops at Pystany, in Slovakia, and were dispersed by Czech troops. 
Many arrests were reported. 
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March 3.—Negotiations between the Prague Government and 
Slovak Ministers were reported to have broken down. The Premier was 
understood to have refused to give further consideration to certain 
Slovak demands until the Slovak Ministers gave definite assurances 
as to how they envisaged future co-operation in the Federal State. 

March 4.—The Slovak Cabinet was understood to have decided 
to build up direct economic relations with Germany, and the Prague 
Government were reported to have demanded that the Slovaks should 
abstain from pursuing a foreign policy of their own. (Slovak Ministers 
had just returned from Berlin, where they had been negotiating an 
economic co-operation with the Reich.) 

The Prague Government were understood to have laid down the 
following conditions, as essential if they were to give financial aid to cover 
the Slovak budget deficit: that the Slovak Government should issue 
a declaration of loyalty to the Republic, and acknowledge that foreign 
affairs and defence were matters common to all 3 States; that they 
should prevent the making of separatist speeches by leading Slovak 
politicians ; and that they should abandon the idea of establishing a 
Slovak Army. 


March 6.—The President of the Republic dismissed M. Revay, a 
prominent Carpatho-Ukraine Minister, on the ground that he was re- 
sponsible for worsening the relations of the province with Poland. (He 
had been accused by Poland of having allowed demonstrations against 
the Polish Consulate at Hust.) 

An official statement was issued declaring that it was necessary for 
Czecho-Slovakia to live in good relations with all her neighbours, and that 
relations with Poland were endangered by the harbouring of Polish 
emigrants of Ukrainian race in Carpatho-Ukraine. 

The Prague Government appointed General Prchala Minister of the 
Interior, Finance, and Communications in Carpatho-Ukraine. 

The Slovak Cabinet issued a communiqué declaring that the Govern- 
ment considered the political status of Slovakia to have been settled by 
the law dealing with Slovak autonomy. 


Danzig Free City 

Feb. 24.—Fighting between Nazis and Polish students broke out, 
and the students were forcibly ejected from the local Polytechnic. 

The Polish Commissioner-General protested to the President of the 
Senate against the incident. 

Demonstrations against Germany in Poland. (See Poland.) 

Feb. 27.—Nazi students attended the Polytechnic in uniform and 
insisted on the segregation of Polish students in the lecture halls. The 
Polish Commissioner-General asked for the lectures to be stopped for a 
time to prevent incidents. 

Issue of statement in Warsaw. (See Poland.) 

Feb. 28.—The Polytechnic was closed. 

March 2.—Polish Note demanding guarantees for Polish rights in 
the City. (See Poland.) 


March 3.—Some 500 Jews left the City for Constanza, where a vessel 
was reported to be waiting to take them to an unknown destination. 
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Egypt 

Feb. 26.—The Cabinet decided to recognize General Franco’s Govern- 
ment. 

March 6.—The Cabinet approved a credit for the construction of a 


road to Palestine. 

Amin Osman Pasha returned to Cairo after visiting the Mufti of 
Jerusalem in Syria, and was reported to have brought back proposals 
to be submitted to the British Government. 


Estonia 
Feb. 23.—The Government recognized the Government of General 
Franco. 


Finland 

Feb. 22.—The Helsingfors conference ended, and a statement said 
that, as to Spain, the Ministers agreed that the three countries should 
adopt the same policy. The Swedish and Finnish Ministers explained 
the plans for ensuring the security of the Aland Islands. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 2.—Estimates of the expenditure on defence for the financial 
year beginning January 1, 1939, showed the total, including civil defence, 
at 38,000 million francs ({212 million). The amount to be borrowed 
was 25,000 millions. 

The Service Estimates were: Army, 16,350 millions ; Navy, 8,174 
millions ; and Air Force, 10,822 millions, all representing large increases. 

March 6.—M. Reynaud broadcast an address to business men on the 
financial situation in which he said that business would revive rapidly 
as soon as the threat of foreign complications was removed. But as to 
the prospects, after the words pronounced by M. Daladier and Mr. 
Chamberlain on behalf of their pacific peoples none could doubt that 
aggression against France or any part of her Empire would at once plunge 
Europe into a bath of blood. The knowledge of that fact was the best 
guarantee of peace. 

As to their own progress, he declared that the franc had been saved, 
and gold was coming in without interruption. He had decided to publish 
every month a statement showing the operation of the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Fund, which had now fo times more gold than a year previously. 

Public credit was improving, and the Bank-rate was lower than 
anywhere else except in America and Switzerland. Unemployment was 
falling, and short time had dropped from 17 to 11 per cent. Finally, he 
pledged himself to a campaign of economies. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, 

Feb. 21.—A semi-official news agency issued a note on M. Bérard’s 
visits to Burgos, in which it stated that, according to international law 
and usage, de jure recognition must normally be unconditional. It was 
simply an act by which a Government qualified themselves for normal 
and continuous relations with another Government from whom they 
asked for their representatives diplomatic immunity and _ privileges ; 
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any restriction of this recognition would thus change its significance and 
prejudice its results. 

A semi-official Note on the refugee camps stated that, though nearly 
50,000 people had been repatriated, 350,000 refugees still remained, at a 
daily cost to France of 3} million francs. 

Great Britain and the U.S.A. had now promised to help defray the 
cost, but they had refused to admit any of the refugees. Russia had 
not replied to a request that some should go there. 

Diplomatic relations were resumed with Iran. 


Feb. 22.—The Government were understood to be purchasing certain 
quantities of live-stock, guns, and motor vehicles from the Spanish 
Republican Government. 

The war material brought into France was reported to include 250 
aeroplanes, 150 5:9 in. guns, and 150 anti-aircraft guns. 

M. Daladier, speaking at the American Club, said he need not repeat 
that France would never yield to the threat of force or of blackmail. 
They were resolved to devote all their energies to the defence of the 
nation, but ‘‘ we are none the less ready to take part, in reciprocal loyalty 
and under effective supervision, in all sincere efforts for the limitation 
and even the reduction of armaments.”’ : 

Frenchmen and Americans had one and the same _ policy—the 
maintenance of peace, but, just because they were democrats, they could 
admit only peace with honour. They could not accept any abdication. 
Peace and liberty were for them inseparable, and they could not pay for 
the one by sacrificing the other. Their love of peace was a sign neither 
of weakness nor of cowardice: it was the result of a rational decision. 

He ended with a tribute to Mr. Roosevelt, who, he said, gave France 
“so many proofs of affectionate solicitude.”’ 

M. Bérard stated, after returning from Burgos, that there was no 
question of laying down conditions before deciding on recognition of 
General Franco’s Government, but the reconciliation which must precede 
a re-establishment of normal relations opened up many problems calling 
for solution. 

Questions existed between Spain and France which did not exist 
between her and other countries, and there were misunderstandings 
which must be cleared up. 


Feb. 24.—The Chamber gave the Government a vote of confidence 
by 323 votes to 261, after M. Daladier had announced his intention to 
recommend the unconditional recognition of General Franco’s Govern- 
ment to the Cabinet on February 27. He pointed out that it was not 
a negligible factor that the British Government, who were satisfied with 
the assurances received from Burgos through the British Agent, had made 
it known that they were not prepared to let another week pass without 
according recognition. 

M. Daladier referred to the visit of British M.P.s to Paris, and said he 
would accuse no one of wishing to intervene in French politics ; rather, 
he saluted the M.P.s as heralds of the time when Parliament could meet 
indifferently at the Palais Bourbon or at Westminster. 

He went on to say that it was true there was still a Republican 
Government in Spain, but the fall of Barcelona had created an entirely 
new situation. Since the end of January General Franco had been their 
neighbour along 370 miles of frontier. It was precisely because he did 
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not want France to have a third frontier to defend that he proposed to 
make an effort to get on friendly terms with her Spanish neighbours. 

After outlining the British attitude he said that collaboration 
between Britain and France at Burgos would offer a chance of humani- 
tarian efforts ; and, at the same time, French interests would be defended. 

He was convinced, he went on, that the next few months or even 
weeks would bring some redoubtable reefs to be faced, aud peace would 
have to be defended with vigilance. This was yet another reason for 
the French not being absent from Burgos. ‘‘ The diplomacy of presence,” 
he said, ‘‘ that is what I am defending, to the exclusion of every considera- 
tion but the security of our country.” 

Feb. 25.—Issue of statement ve M. Bérard’s mission. (See Spain. 
External Affairs). 

Feb. 26.—Sefior Azafia left Paris for Haute Savoie. M. Bonnet, 
speaking at Gourdon, said France “ will not allow anyone to lay hands 
on an Empire built up by French labour and French blood. She will 
maintain her sovereignty intact, just as she will maintain her territory.” 

Abroad, he went on, the policy of the Government was each day 
increasing the strength of those friendships grouped around France. 

Feb. 27.—A joint communiqué was issued in Paris and Burgos 
reading ‘‘ The exchange of views that has taken place at Burgos in an 
atmosphere of the frankest cordiality between General Jordana and 
M. Bérard . . . has enabled the two Governments to reach an agreement 
on the questions of interest to them. 

“‘ The French Government have, in consequence, declared themselves 
to be disposed to facilitate, so far as the Nationalist Government are 
concerned, the return to Spain of the property belonging to the Spanish 
nation; the two Governments have affirmed their common wish to 
establish friendly and good neighbourly relations.” 

Feb. 28.—Sefior Azafia sent a letter to Sefior Barrio, the President 
of Cortes, announcing his resignation of the Presidency of the Spanish 
Republic. He said the C.-in-C. of the Central General Staff had in- 
formed him, in the presence of the Prime Minister, that the war was 
irremediably lost. He had recommended to the Government the im- 
mediate conclusion of peace on humanitarian terms, but had obtained 
no positive result. 

The recognition of a legal Government at Burgos by the Powers, 
he said, “deprives me of the international juridical representation 
necessary to convey to foreign Governments not only what my conscience 
as a Spaniard tells me, but what is the profound desire of the immense 
majority of our people.”’ 

The political machinery of the State had disappeared, so that he 
lacked, both within Spain and without, the organs of counsel and action 
indispensable to the presidential function for directing the activity of 
the Government. He therefore placed his resignation in Sefior Barrio’s 
hands. 

Some 710 Italians (out of a population of about 20,000) left Corsica 
for Italy in response to a repatriation order issued by the Ciano Com- 
mittee. 

Statement by Franco Government as to gold, munitions, etc., taken 
over the frontier, to be returned to Spain. (See Spain. External 


Affairs.) 
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The Government notified the correspondent of the Corriere della 
Sera that he must leave France within 7 days. They also instructed 
the Ambassador to the Holy See to draw the attention of the Vatican 
to the obstructive attitude of the Italian Government towards French 
journalists sent to report the Conclave. 

The Government agreed to admit into French Morocco from Tangier 
400 Spanish refugees, of whom several were political and trade union 
leaders who had fled there from Barcelona. 

March 1.—M. Bonnet, reporting on developments abroad to the 
Chamber Foreign Affairs Committee, was understood to have stated that 
General Jordana had repeated previous assurances of Nationalist deter- 
mination to secure the withdrawal of Italian troops at the end of the war. 

He was also believed to have declared that there could be no question 
of negotiating about Italian claims while the campaign of threat and 
invective continued, and, in any case, the basis of negotiations could not 
go beyond the 1935 Agreement, the terms of which, as regards Tunisia, 
represented the limit of French concessions. 

M. Bonnet told the Committee that President Azaiia had declared 
on January 26 (when Tarragona fell) that the Republic had lost the war. 
He had therefore asked the French Ambassador to Republican Spain 
to try to persuade Dr. Negrin to agree to an armistice. The latter had 
made 3 conditions: the withdrawal of all foreign troops ; no reprisals 
against political opponents ; and freedom to the people to choose their 
own Government. 

General Franco rejected these conditions. M. Bonnet also said he 
understood that the General had asked the Italian Commander to with- 
draw his troops, and that the Italians had been told their march through 
Barcelona was in the nature of a farewell review. 

In a reference to Poland, the Foreign Minister was understood to have 
told the Committee that Col. Beck had left no doubt about the readiness 
of his country to honour her treaty obligations with France. He re- 
minded it that Poland was not obliged to come to French assistance if 
France, in September, had taken a military initiative in defence of 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

March 2.—Marshal Pétain was appointed Ambassador to Spain. 

March 3.—A Parliamentary Committee left for Jibuti to investigate 
local conditions. . 

The Minister of Colonies informed the Colonial Committee of the 
Senate that he had doubled the strength of the armed forces in the 
African possessions, and there was nothing to fear from a surprise attack. 


French Somaliland 
Feb. 21.—The arrests were reported of nine Italians and natives 
charged with espionage at Jibuti. 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Feb. 22.—A decree was issued depriving of their nationality Germans 
who joined the Foreign Legion or extended their term of service in it. 
Feb. 23.—An order was issued requiring all Jews to deliver up their 
jewelry and all articles of gold, platinum, and silver, for which com- 
pensation would be paid. 
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Feb. 24.—A decree, dated Feb. 17, was published providing for 
changes in the income tax law, estimated to produce an additional 300 
million marks revenue. Certain reliefs were abolished, and the amount 
levied on unmarried persons was increased by 12 per cent., while married 
people without children after 5 years of matrimony were also to pay 
more. Directors fees were raised from 10 to 20 per cent. 

Herr Hitler celebrated the founding of the Nazi Party with the 
‘Old Guard”’ in Munich. During a speech on both internal and inter- 
national questions he said that the “‘ war agitators’ abroad “ will not 
shatter us with their threats. But should they at any time succeed in 
bringing the nations to the madness of a war we would not be the first 
to capitulate. The year 1918 will never repeat itself in German history.”’ 


March 1.—In a nation-wide broadcast on Air Force Day, Field Mar- 
shal Goring said that since March 1, 1935 he had built up at the utmost 
speed the most modern weapon a nation could possess. How could the 
Fiihrer have brought the Ostmark back to Germany or freed the Sudeten 
Germans from oppression and terror if he had not set the nation to create 
a most extensive mechanism of national defence ? 

He knew, he went on, that their splendid air service had played 
an extremely important role in the calculations of war-mongering foreign 
demagogues, and that it would continue to play that role. The world 
political situation was confused and full of problems. The poison-gas 
clouds of Jewish agitators and war-mongers drifted over the continents 
and confused the good sense of their peoples. Hardly a week had gone 
by when they had not been reminded by the base insults of some foreign 
politicians how often their political work and their efforts had been met 
with enmity, unfounded politically or factually. 

He added that the Air Force needed men of stout hearts and skilled 
hands. He could, and would, only have volunteers. The elite of the 
nation should serve in the Air Force, and he went on to say, “ To-day 
I want to speak also to the parents. Give us your sons. If one of your 
sons has already died it must have been for the glory of Germany.”’ 

In another speech Field-Marshal Goring, claiming that the German 
people was one of the most eminent which had ever populated the earth, 
said they would see to it, first, that the 80 million Germans became 100 
millions, and secondly, that the physical strength of German manhood 
was equal to every effort. Every annual contingent called up would 
consist of healthy and steeled men. And they knew that, after the 
numerically weak contingents born in 1914-18, classes twice or three 
times as large would stream into the barracks. 

He promised that Germany should have “ aeroplanes in numbers and 
quality which seem unimaginable, but which are possible in the Reich 
of Adolf Hitler.” In September peace had been saved and Germany’s 
rights recognized, because the world knew that the German armed forces 
would otherwise have solved the question by other methods. “ And it 
was known abroad that we were not bluffing. In those days we were 
ready. One command—and a hell, an inferno, would have been made 
for the enemy ; a short blow, but his destruction would have been com- 
plete.” 

They could not afford to rest, however. A glance over the frontiers 
showed that great States which regarded themselves as protectors of 
civilization were in the grip of unexampled armament fever. It was 
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for them in Germany not only to maintain but to increase the advantage 
they undoubtedly had in the air ; but however many aeroplanes they 
manufactured it was the man who decided the issue. There could be 
no question of making them scared, however loud the armaments shrieked 
abroad. The word “ fear ’’ had been struck out of the German dictionary. 

The National Zeitung published an interview with General Milch, 
who said that Germany, as the largest European nation, had a right to 
the largest Air Force. They willingly admitted that England must 
possess the greatest sea power, and “ just as for England the Navy may be 
decisive, so Germany needs an incontestably superior Air Force. That 
we possess, and shall continue to possess in future.”’ 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 20.—Herr von Ribbentrop received the head of the Economics 
Department of the British Foreign Office. 

Feb. 21.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, referring to the industrial 
discussions with British representatives, said that such private negotia- 
tions between the two countries had already shown valuable results, 
They gave a glimpse of completely new methods of trade policy ; there 
had been international cartels in which individual industries divided 
markets, but it was new that negotiations on markets should take place 
on such a large scale between industrial groups and between the leading 
organizations of the various industries at official invitation. 

“The application to international commerce,” it said, ‘of the 
procedure of private market regulation opens up the prospect of 
achieving the utmost benefits for two important partners in world trade 
without a costly struggle.” 

Feb. 22.—The Hamburger Fremdenblatt declared that the armaments 
debate in the House of Commons had disclosed an England whose 
practice was difficult to reconcile with the frequent professions of peace 
on the part of its Government. “‘ This England,” it said, “‘ is prepared 
to resume the efforts for understanding of previous years only when 
it is armed to the teeth, or has at least completed the 5-year arms 
programme.” 

Feb. 23.—The D.A.Z. expressed satisfaction that Mr. Chamberlain, 
in his Blackburn speech, should have continued the line of policy which 
he adopted in the Parliamentary debate on Feb. 21, when he “ issued a 
warning to American war agitators.” 

The Hamburger Fremdenblati declared that it sometimes appeared 
that the British Government, under a daily rain of promises of support 
from the American heavens, believed they could now pursue a difierent 
policy from that of Munich. 

Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz, referring to M. Daladier’s 
speech, said that his remarks on the unity of France and the U.S.A. 
in their common work for peace had been read with particular astonish- 
ment in Germany. It could not have escaped his attention that the 
German neighbours of France were being subjected to constant attacks 
of the most shameful nature from America, even from official sources 
there, and that America had left no stone unturned to impair the relation- 
ship between Germany and the European democracies. In view of this 
fact, M. Daladier’s words had made a “ painful impression in the Reich.” 

Feb. 24.—The Vélkischer Beobachter, referring to Lord Halifax’s 
“bellicose ’’ tones, stated that The Times had described Britain as 
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conducting a “‘ double” policy, and added, ‘‘ We are afraid that outside 
England it would be described as duplicity.” 

General von Epp, speaking at Wiirzburg, declared that it was 
principally Great Britain’s jealousy of Germany’s successful activities 
overseas which led to the confiscation of her colonial territory on the 
most threadbare excuses. He continued: “It is absolutely necessary 
both for us and for the world that the German demand should be 
satisfied. . . . The division of the world into ‘ haves’ and ‘ have- 
nots ’ cannot last forever. Growing peoples require space which produces 
what they or others need—not too thickly populated, but with a popula- 
tion that can be fitted with a production plan and can provide the 


‘ The Fiihrer has told the world that we claim a share in the division 
of the riches of this earth. We demand the abolition of the ridiculous 
guardianship over our overseas property. But, over and above this, 
we demand, as one of the leading civilized nations of the world, our 
share in a coming planned distribution of world space, which is necessary 
for the future of a nation of 80 million people.” 

Feb. 26.—Dr. Goebbels, writing in the Vélkischer Beobachter under 
the heading “‘ War in Sight,”’ gibed at the democracies for their failure 
to prevent the German successes of the past 2 years, “‘ as they did not 
rightly estimate the power of the authoritarian States,” and declared 
that, as Germany wanted, nothing from them there was no sense in 
their rearmament unless they had made up their minds to fell the 
authoritarian States at a favourable opportunity. 

He also asserted that rearmament against a people whose only 
offence was to demand the elementary needs of existence was a provoca- 
tion of a people who desired to live in peace. 

March 1.—Signature of Protocol giving Germany a share in the 
control in the Danube European Commission. (See Rumania.) 

The Vice-Director of the Inter-Governmental Committee for 
Refugees submitted to the Government a memorandum on the German 
proposals for financing the emigration of Jews. 

March 4.—Field-Marshal GGring left for Italy on a holiday. 

In a speech at Cologne Sir Nevile Henderson referred to the fact 
that just before he made a speech in Berlin a fortnight previously a 
telegram was received there reporting the very heavy armaments expen- 
diture of Great Britain. When he had finished, a distinguished official 
of the Reich Government had asked him how he reconciled his pacific 
words with these big rearmament figures. The official left the telegram 
with him and he had written across it, “‘ Peace is only assured when 
England is in a position to defend herself.” 

In support of that comment he referred his audience to what Mr. 
Chamberlain said on February 21 as to their arms being for defence 
alone, and as to a misunderstanding being, possibly, the cause of the piling 
up of these ruinous armaments. 

He had been asked what guarantee Germany had that these arma- 
ments would not be used for a deliberate attack on her. Lord Halifax 
had given a convincing reply to that in the House of Lords, when he said 
that there was no party and no statesman who would for one moment 
contemplate aggressive war. 

That this was so was just as much a self-evident fact to every 
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Englishman as was the other side of the picture—that every British party 
and statesman and individual would in self-defence always be compelled 
to resist by force any threat to their own independence or to their vital 
interests. 

The Ambassador added a reminder that Herr Hitler had said on 
Jan. 30 that co-operation in confidence between Germany and Britain 
would be fortunate for the whole world, and Mr. Chamberlain had re- 
echoed these words on Feb. 22 at Blackburn. 


March 5.—Dr. Goebbels opened the Leipzig Fair, and made a speech 
in which he maintained that the economic position of the German nation 
was more restricted than that of any other in Europe, as they were 
scarcely even in a position to supply it with the most necessary foodstufis 
and minor luxuries needed for daily use. 

The reason was not that they had not brought enough energy and 
intelligence to bear on the problem but solely that the nation had been 
inadequately treated in the distribution of the treasures and goods of 
the earth. For this reason the Government had been compelled to intro- 
duce a number of unpopular measures, which had become all the more 
necessary and unavoidable with every increase in the difficulties of the 
economic situation. 

It was easy for the Western Democracies to criticize these measures 
in a spiteful manner ; they were mostly in the happy position of having 
great riches, raw materials, and wide colonies at their disposal, but it 
would be a good thing if the English people did not smile scornfully at 
the sight of the obvious disproportion of ownership of the goods of the 
world, and if they ceased to criticize the ways in which Germans were 
trying to reduce this disproportion by their own energy and ingenuity, 
but were rather to give the heartiest support to such endeavours, because 
they seemed particularly suited to decrease the causes of the tension in 
Europe, and thus, little by little, do away with them. 

He claimed that their economic programme was sound common 
sense. It was impossible simply to strike off the roll of nations a people 
of 80 million, living in the heart of Europe. For this reason all attempts 
to hamper healthy business with Germany were foolish and politically 
immoral. 

The world outside was doing its best to cut Germany off from the 
export market. Germany had, however, on every occasion made clear 
to the world her readiness to obtain through an exchange of goods the 
raw materials she lacked, but in view of her straitened financial position 
it was obviously necessary to German economy not to import more than 
she could export. 

In other countries which were more fortunate and could afford the 
luxury of democratic government there were 12 or 13 million unemployed. 
In Germany there was an increasing scarcity of workers. This showed 
what Germans could bring about in the way of prosperity in those 
countries which were to-day “‘ ruined by the incompetence of the demo- 
cratic system.”’ 

March 6.—The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, referring to President 
Roosevelt’s recent utterances, declared there were no reasons for alarm 
about the international situation. The two danger points were North 
Africa and Eastern Europe, and as for the first, Signor Mussolini had, 
since the visit of Mr. Chamberlain, neither said anything nor taken any 
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measures which gave the foreign press an excuse for imputing aggressive 
intentions to Italy. As for Eastern Europe, no danger existed so long 
as there was general adherence to the policy of Munich, where the natural 
pre-eminence of German interests in Eastern Europe had at last found 
diplomatic recognition. 

The Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz stated that President 
Roosevelt’s statement of March 4, like previous ones, could evoke in 
Germany and the authoritarian States in general “ only a deep regret 
at the mental confusion which exists in America. More than the sea, 
an unbridgable gulf of Weltanschauwungen and ideals separates the world 
of Roosevelt from that of Hitler and Mussolini.” 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Feb. 21.—The King launched the warship King George V, the first 
battleship built in Great Britain for 14 years. She was of 35,000 tons, 
and carried ten 14 in. guns. 

The Prime Minister, speaking in the Commons on the resolution 
doubling the Government’s borrowing power for defence, claimed that 
the debate had already shown a House almost unanimously behind the 
rearmament programme. He asked, however, whether it had yet grasped 
the significance of the immense figure of £580 million to be spent on 
defence in 1939-40. That was not the end of the story. When £350 
million of the borrowed money had been spent there would be only £250 
million available from that source for the last 2 years of the programme, 
and the suggestion that still further borrowing powers might have to be 
sought might possibly be right. 

He looked beyond even that to the time when the heavy burden of 
maintaining their forces and paying the interest on the loans might be 
more than could be borne on current revenue. That was a prospect to 
which no one could look forward with a light heart. 

It would be criminal, he declared, to allow the situation to develop 
as it had been doing without a determined effort to stop it, and if he 
believed that a disarmament conference could produce an effective result 
at this moment he would attempt to bring one about. But a conference 
that failed would be worse than none at all, and success could not be 
achieved unless there were good-will and a determination to get results. 

He added a word of advice that they themselves should try to show 
a little more of that confidence which might lead others into the same 
state. They ought not to believe every tale about the aggressive in- 
tentions of others. It was common among nations to proclaim that their 
own armaments were for defence, and to see in those of others the threat 
of aggression. 

Britain’s armaments, vast as they were, were for defence alone. If 
others had no more intention of aggression than they had the conclusion 
must be that ruinous armaments were being piled up under a misunder- 
standing, and he was very much inclined to believe that there was a great 
deal of truth in that. 

While he could not consent that they should relax their armaments 
in any degree till they could do so by general agreement, he felt it their 
duty to watch for every opportunity that might come “ to try and per- 
suade other Governments of the folly of the course we are all pursuing, 
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and to induce them to put an end to a situation which, if it is persisted in, 
must bring bankruptcy to every country in Europe.” 

Mr. Chamberlain also referred to the League of Nations, claiming 
that history would record that in its crisis, there was no country which 
sacrificed so much, took such risks, or incurred such obloquy as did Great 
Britain. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he said, “ the historian will come to the conclusion 
that if the League failed to carry through the policy of sanctions, then it 
was not due to the action or inaction of this country . . . but the real 
explanation was that it had been sought to impose upon it a task which 
was completely beyond its powers. I do not despair of the view that the 
party opposite may presently arrive at the conclusion that the only chance 
the League has of becoming again an effective factor in the preservation 
of peace will be when it has abandoned the idea that peace can be im- 
posed by force.”’ 

Mr. W. S. Morrison, dealing with the question of co-operation with 
France if she were attacked, said that the Government fully agreed that 
“‘ once involved in war we could not proceed upon the principle of limited 
liability. All our resources would have to be thrown in, and the only 
question which would arise would be how most effectively they could 
be used.” 

The conversations already begun with the French General Staff were 
being continued, and would naturally cover the respective roles of the 
different services in the first stages of a war. 


Feb. 28.—The Navy Estimates were published, providing for an 
expenditure of £147,779,000, plus {1,620,000 for the service of sums 
allocated under the Defence Loans Act. 

Of the total, £80 million would be borrowed, and {69,399,000 met 
from revenue, or {26,718,500 less than in 1938-39. 

An explanatory statement gave particulars of the new vessels (in- 
cluding 2 battleships of 40,000 tons and 4 cruisers of 8,000 tons) to be 
laid down, and added that over 170 vessels would be begun, advanced, 
or completed during 1939-40. 

They included g battleships, 6 aircraft carriers, 25 cruisers, 39 
destroyers, 19 submarines, and 24 escort vessels. 

The personnel was to be raised by 12,000 to 133,000, and an increased 
personnel for the Fleet Air Arm, which was to be simultaneously trans- 
ferred from the Air Ministry and expanded, at a total cost of £11,750,000. 


March 1.—The Army Estimates were published, with a gross total of 
£161,133,000, a net increase of {41,655,000 on the figure for 1938-39. 
Appropriations in Aid amounted to £79,210,000, of which the Defence 
Loan was to provide £66,232,000. 

A Memo. stated that the establishment of the Regular Army had been 
increased from 170,000 to 185,700 officers and men. The actual deficiency 
of men on the existing establishment was 16,000, which, it was expected, 
would be considerably reduced during 1939. 

The strength of the Reserve was 139,000, and of the Supplementary 
Reserve nearly 35,000. The Territorial Army on Jan. 1 numbered 
204,000, the number of recruits gained during 1938 being 77,000. The 
new establishment had been increased to approximately 246,000. 

The Army in India had been reduced by some 10,000 to a total of 
46,942. The 4 British cavalry regiments remaining there were being 
mechanized. 
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The Civil Estimates and Estimates for Revenue Departments were 
issued, totalling £534,596,081. 

The House of Commons discussed Civil Defence, and Sir John 
Anderson stated that his Department had made such progress in speeding 
up that “‘ for 1941 one should now read 1939.”". The number of volunteers 
in what comprised A.R.P. services had reached a total of 1} million, 
but there were deficiencies in particular localities and for particular 
services. 

March 2.—The Air Estimates were issued, totalling £205,951,000. 
Of this, £93,640,000 was for aircraft and balloons, and {48} millions for 
works and buildings. 

March 6.—The Bill to raise the borrowing powers of the Government 
for defence to {800 million passed its third reading in the Commons 
without a division. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Feb. 21.—Mr. Morrison’s statement ve co-operation with France if 
she were attacked, and Mr. Chamberlain’s references to the League. 
(See Internal Affairs.) 

Feb. 22.—Mr. Chamberlain, referring to the international situation 
in a speech at Blackburn, said that when some incident might set in 
operation the huge armaments which were being piled up everywhere 
only the reckless, the irresponsible, or the ignorant could desire that the 
Government should follow any other policy than that of peace through 
strength. 

The huge figures of the Defence Estimates showed the immensity of 
their financial resources, and he pointed out that this effort was that of 
Great Britain alone, and took no account of the contribution which could 
be made, if the need arose, by the Dominions or their friends outside the 
Empire, so that they could well say with Shakespeare : ‘‘ Come the three 
corners of the world in arms, and we shall shock them.” 

He did not use the words in any boastful spirit ; they had no thought 
but of friendliness to every people. 

That unemployment remained distressingly high was due mainly 
to anxiety about the international situation. Trade had improved when 
the German Chancellor, by his statement about his hopes of peace, had 
eased international tension, and that fact, the prospect of a speedy ending 
of the Spanish war, and other indications encouraged him to think that 
trade might develop in 1939 unhampered by political anxieties. 

If so, they would find the reward of their foreign policy not only in 
a more settled peace of mind, but also in increased employment for their 
own people. He welcomed the fact that there was a gleam of light to 
be seen in the direction of increased trade. 

He agreed with Herr Hitler that co-operation between their two 
peoples in full confidence would be fortunate for the whole world, and he 
would go further and say that nothing would conduce more greatly to 
the establishment of world peace. 

Good-will on both sides could do much to heal past discords. The 
one fact that had stood out above all others in the last few hectic and 
anxious months had been the longing of all the peoples of the world for 
peace. It was on that that he based his confidence that they would 
presently emerge from all the fog of armaments and fears into a cleaner 
and a saner air, more in accordance with the spirit of Christianity. 
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Feb. 23.—Replying to questions in the House of Lords, Lord Halifax 
said there had been attempts in some quarters to qualify the Prime 
Minister’s assurance of solidarity with France, which was not accompanied 
by any mental reservation whatsoever. It was clear and unmistakable, 
and could be illustrated by the homely comparison with the signs at 
danger points on the highway, “ Halt : major road ahead.”’ 

So far as France and Great Britain were concerned no verbal assur- 
ance of solidarity was required, since there was no divergence of view 
between them. Anglo-French solidarity was a menace to none ; sufficient 
evidence of that was to be found in the efforts of both Governments to 
maintain peace. 

Lord Halifax also referred to the misconceptions of Great Britain in 
some quarters, and said he would have thought that the peacefulness of 
their intentions would have been realized everywhere. There was no 
party and no statesman in Britain who would contemplate aggressive 
war or could get public support for such a policy. 

Equally unfounded and mistaken was the assumption that their 
will for peace proved weakness, cowardice, and lack of resolution. The 
people of France and Britain, with bitter experiences in common, con- 
demned war as an instrument of policy, and they wished to set them- 
selves alongside all other Governments who would join in that abjuration. 

While they believed no question was incapable of peaceful settlement 
by good will, no one who knew the British people would doubt that if the 
necessity were forced upon them they would be less tenacious than they 
had always been. 

The House of Lords, in delivering a judgment in a case concerning 
a dispute about a Spanish ship, held that General Franco’s Government 
was a foreign sovereign State. 

The Board of Trade’s estimate of the balance of international 
payments for 1938 showed exports of merchandise valued at £532,500,000, 
and bullion and specie, £29,300,000, a total of £561,800,000. Imports 
were valued at {920,400,000 and {18,100,000 respectively, a total of 
£938,500,000. The deficit was therefore £376,700,000. 

The net deficit was estimated at £55 million. The income from 
foreign investments was estimated at £200 million, and that from com- 
missions, insurance, etc., at £35 million. The net income from shipping 
earnings was estimated at {100 million. . 

Feb. 27.—Mr. Chamberlain, in a statement in Parliament, said the 
Government had been giving very careful consideration to the position 
in Spain. General Franco was now in control of the greater part of 
Spanish territory, both on and beyond the mainland, and included in this 
territory were the most important industrial centres in Spain and the 
sources of most of her productions. Even if the Republican forces in the 
southern sector should continue to maintain some show of resistance, 
there could be no doubt now of the ultimate issue of the struggle, the 
prolongation of which could only result in further suffering and loss of life. 
He continued : 

“Moreover, it seems to H.M. Government impossible to regard the 
Spanish Republican Government, scattered as it is, no longer exercising 
settled authority, as the Sovereign Government of Spain. In these cir- 
cumstances they have decided to inform General Franco of their decision 
to recognize his Government as the Government of Spain, and formal 
action has been taken in this sense to-day.” 
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He concluded by saying the Government noted with satisfaction 
the public statements of General Franco re the determination of himself 
and his Government “ to secure the traditional independence of Spain, 
and to take proceedings only in the case of those against whom criminal 
charges are laid.” 

Statement by Mr. R. A. Butler ve dropping of bombs in British 
territory by Japanese aircraft. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign 
Interests.) 

Feb. 28.—British Agent greeted as Chargé d’Affaires in Burgos. 
(See Spain. External Affairs.) 

In the House of Commons a Labour motion of censure on the 
Government for recognizing General Franco’s Government was defeated 
by 344 votes to 137. 

The motion declared that ‘‘the decision to grant unconditional 
recognition to Spanish insurgent forces dependent upon foreign inter- 
vention constitutes a deliberate affront to the legitimate Government 
of a friendly Power, is a gross breach of international traditions, and 
marks a further stage in a policy which is steadily destroying in all 
democratic countries confidence in the good faith of Great Britain.” 

Mr. Attlee declared that Mr. Chamberlain had done more than any 
other man to show contempt for international law, and cited statements 
by international jurists to show that the Government’s attitude was a 
violation of the principles laid down in the past. 

He insisted that the Spanish Government had acted correctly by 
recognizing international law, that it had paid its debts, and had loyally 
responded to the Non-Intervention Committee by sending away its 
foreign volunteers. 

Mr. Chamberlain, he declared, would “ always recognize a Govern- 
ment that breaks international law, and outrages any law, human or 
divine, but any Government that obeys the ordinary international law 
and the ordinary rules of civilization is sure to be done down by the 
Prime Minister.” 

Mr. Attlee then asked whether the Government had secured conditions 
as to clemency and amnesty to opponents, satisfaction of claims for 
losses of British ships and lives, withdrawal of foreign troops, the in- 
dependence of Spain, and the future of Gibraltar and the Balearics. 
The reply, he said, was that Mr. Chamberlain had given away everything 
in return for nothing. 

By the act of recognition the Premier was stabbing in the back the 
heroic defenders of democracy, and Great Britain was now being regarded 
more and more as a nation which would always acquiesce in every kind 
of tyranny, which always stood in favour of dictatorship. ‘‘ The Govern- 
ment,” he concluded, “do not do anything to build up peace or stop 
war, but merely announce to the whole world that anyone who is out to 
use force can always be sure that he will have a friend in the British 
Prime Minister.” 

Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that the great sister democracy of 
France took the same view as the Government regarding Spain, and then 
dealt with the accusation that he had no concern for international law. 
He cited several juridical authorities in justification of the recognition 
and recalled the action of the British Government in 1874 and 1875 in 
recognizing successively the Governments of Marshal Serrano and of 
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King Alfonso, on the ground that each of them had been accepted by 
the majority of Spaniards. 

These precedents showed that the questions the Government had 
to decide were two questions of fact: first, did General Franco, after 
the fall of Barcelona and after he got possession of Catalonia, put him- 
self in a position which one might call a position of reasonable expectancy 
of permanence and superiority ? On the other hand, had the Republican 
Government any title any longer to be considered the legal Government 
of the country ? The answers to these questions were, he thought, pretty 
plain. 

As to the contention that the Republican Government were still in 
effective possession of something like one-third of the area of Spain, 
the point they had to consider was, could they command a sufficiency of 
munitions or even of food to be able to carry on the strugle for any long 
period with any reasonable chance of success ? 

Further, nobody could say how much of that Government remained 
or where it could be found. The President had resigned, some of the 


. Ministers were in France, some in Spain, and many of them, he believed, 


were urging upon Dr. Negrin a cessation of hostilities. ‘“‘ It is doubtful,” 
he added, ‘‘ whether the Government can be considered a legal Power. 
What is the authority of the Cabinet in the absence of the President 
and in the impossibility of calling together the Cortes?” It was im- 


possible for the Cortes to be assembled in order to elect a successor 
according to the Constitution, and he declared that, so far from the 
British Government’s action being a breach of international tradition 
it would have been such a breach if they had refused to recognize General 


Franco in present circumstances. 

What would be gained, Mr. Chamberlain asked, on grounds of 
expediency by withholding recognition ? Would it be right to drive him 
to hostility, when they could hope by establishing friendly relations to 
ensure that British interests were not jeopardized ? 

The Opposition, he said, ought to face realities, and realize that it 
was impossible to exact conditions from General Franco unless they were 
prepared to go to war to enforce them. 

As to reprisals, it must be realized that there had been horrible 
crimes on both sides. The Government could not ask General Franco 
to grant beforehand a complete amnesty for everyone, including those 
guilty of such crimes, but they had urged on him that there should be 
no general reprisals, no reprisals for what could be described as strictly 
political offences. They had received assurances on this point, and he 
read a telegram dated February 22 from the General. 

This, after stating that it was incumbent on the vanquished to 
surrender unconditionally, said that “‘ The Courts of Justice, applying 
the established laws and procedure promulgated before July 16, 1936, 
are restricted to bringing to judgment, within the framework of those laws, 
the authors of crime. Spain is not disposed to accept any foreign inter- 
vention which may impair her dignity or infringe her sovereignty.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that already 19 other 
Governments had recognized the Burgos Government, and “ the recog- 
nition is really only a formal act which brings the relations between this 
country and General Franco’s Government into relationship with reality.” 
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What was wanted now was a cessation of hostilities, and the Govern- 
ment would gladly do anything they could to help bring about an 
armistice. 

Closing the debate, Sir Thomas Inskip repudiated the suggestion 
that the Government had an anti-democratic bias. When a particular 
Government ceased to be the actual organ of State, foreign Governments 
ceased to deal with it, and recognized its successor. 

Since 1920 twenty-two Governments originating in revolt had been 
recognized instead of those they displaced. The last Labour Govern- 
ment had recognized the revolutions in Bolivia, Argentina, Peru, and 
Brazil. 

March 1.—Lord Zetland, speaking in Liverpool, said he had noticed 
articles in Berlin and Rome papers inveighing against the democracies 
for rearming, and, ‘‘ with an ingenuousness which cannot but provoke 
a smile, a writer in the Frankfurter Zeitung observes : ‘ People in London 
believe that they can fight us with our own weapons ’—mark the words— 
‘and beat us.’ 

‘‘ Well, the writer is quite right ; we do believe that ; but the last 
thing in the world that we desire is to be driven to demonstrating the 
truth of our belief. And let me make this clear beyond all possibility 
of doubt : Germany has it within her power to bring this insane race in 
armaments to an end by the simple expedient of crying a halt to her own 
feverish concentration on rearmament. She wants equality ; well, so 
do we. She will find us willing to discuss with her at the conference 
table all such matters as are of common concern to our respective countries. 
What she will not find us prepared to do is to meet her with our hands 
tied behind our back while she holds a loaded pistol in her hand.”’ 


March 3.—Translations of 10 letters exchanged between the Grand 
Sherif of Mecca and Sir Henry McMahon in 1915 were published as a 
White Paper, Cmd. 5957. (See Special Noite.) 

Sir Maurice Peterson was appointed Ambassador to Spain. 

March 4.—Sir Nevile Henderson’s speech at Cologne. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 


Greece 
Feb. 23.—The Government accorded de jure recognition to the 
Government of General Franco. 


Hungary 

Feb. 22.—The Prime Minister presented his programme to Parlia- 
ment, which gave it full approval. He emphasized his attachment to 
Parliamentary institutions, and said he would adopt the reform policy 
of M. Imredy, but would not make glowing promises. A reform policy 
meant an evolution, and not a transformation of the Constitution. 
Political propaganda must cease. 

The enactment of the Jewish Bill was, he said, a painful act, but 
it had to be done independently of all foreign examples, mainly because 
of the influx of Eastern Jewish elements. 

As to foreign policy, he emphasized the unchanged attachment of 
Hungary to Germany and Italy, to whom she owed the liberation of 
the northern provinces. Friendship with Poland was a fundamental 
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factor of their policy, and he hoped that the future policy of Rumania 
towards her minorities would bring about normal relations with Hungary. 

Recent developments had increased the possibility of better relations 
with Czecho-Slovakia also. Hungary wished to strengthen the cultural 
and economic ties with the Powers of Western Europe. 

Feb. 24.—A decree was issued dissolving the National-Socialist 
or Hungarist Movement, and confiscating its property. Its headquarters 
and 127 local branches were raided, and much literature seized. 

The Ministry of the Interior, in a communiqué, stated that members 
of the Party considered themselves adherents of Major Szalasi, who 
was in prison for high treason, and the Party was plotting the establish- 
ment of a dictatorship by violent methods. 

It had formed two secret organizations for this, a “‘ Black Front,” 
and a body of guards for party defence and order. Among the members 
were many former Communists. 

The Minister told the press that the Movement had not been banned 
on political grounds but because of the unlawful character of its aims 
and methods. 

The Government signed the Anti-Comintern Pact. 

March 6.—The police dispersed Nazi demonstrators in the streets 
of Budapest. 


India 


Feb. 28.—The Budget for 1939-40 was published, showing revenue 
at Rs. 8,270 lakhs ({62,025,000) and expenditure Rs. 8,265 lakhs. 

The surplus was to come from doubling the Customs tariff on raw 
cotton. 


Iran 
Feb. 21.—Diplomatic relations with France were resumed. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 1.—Signor Mussolini, addressing the new directorate of the 
Fascist Party, said that the celebrations of the 20th anniversary of 
Fascism were to be accompanied by great demonstrations of the people, 
with the watchword: ‘An ever more intense military preparation : 
an ever greater social justice.” The first was to guarantee the defence 
of Italy against ‘‘ the eventual plans of encirclement cherished by the 
world anti-Fascist currents against authoritarian States,” and the second 
was “to identify ever more closely with the Fascist State the mass of 
the people who work.” 

March 2.—The 1918 class were called up for the last week in March, 
the order including men born in the first 4 months of 1919, and those of the 
1917 class who had not hitherto completed their service. The number 
of men affected was estimated at about 320,000. 

In addition, men of the 1915 and 1916 classes who had not previously 
been trained, for reasons of health, size, and so on, were called up. (The 
1917 class were already with the colours.) 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Feb. 22.—In reply to a telegram which Signor Mussolini had received 
from General Franco the Duce was understood to have reaffirmed that 
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the Italian Legionaries would remain at the General’s orders until a 
‘“ definitive victory ’’ was won. 

The Giornale d'Italia, referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in 
Parliament, approved of his warning against believing tales of aggression 
by other Powers, and disclaimed any such intentions for the Rome- 
Berlin Axis. 

The writer complained that when the capacity of the democracies 
for arming had exhausted itself they would presumably wish to keep 
to the level they had attained in relation to other countries, and presume 
on this superiority. 

Il Telegrafo said that France was running a grave risk by summoning 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. to her aid. The Anglo-Saxon peoples, 
‘which have an imperialistic vigour that France no longer possesses,”’ 
were capable of embarking on a crusade of their own, which would 
be not defensive, but aggressive. Their aim would be to “ impose their 
absolute dominion on the world in the name of their own peculiar 
conception of morals, justice, and order.” 

Such an imperialistic war against the authoritarian States would 
signify that France would be driven to the slaughter-house. The day 
that London and Washington decided on war to make the world “ safe 
for democracy ” it would be the French Army which would have to go 
to the attack, and the youth of France would be cut down in even 
greater numbers than in the Great War. 

Feb. 23.—Count Ciano left for Warsaw. 

Feb. 26.—Three Swiss journalists were ordered to leave the country 
by March 5. 

The Critica Fascista (directed by the Minister of Education) published 
an article declaring that Fascist journalists were “‘ hindering the action 
of the Government in international affairs more frequently than not 
by their incompetence, frivolity, excess of zeal and, above all, their 
lack of sense of responsibility.”’ 

At times they took pleasure in dictating policies to foreign Govern- 
ments “‘ with the impudence of axiomatic assertion,’ and thus provoked 
reactions which it would have been wiser to avoid in order not to create 
obstacles for the Government’s diplomacy. 

Count Ciano in Warsaw. (See Poland.) 

Feb. 27.—The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs received Lord 
Perth, who was reported to have asked for further information as to 
the meaning of the reinforcements sent to Libya. (The cadres of two 
Army Corps stationed there had just been completed, and military 
stores sent there in large quantities.) 

Feb. 28.—Move to Italy of Italians in Corsica. (See France. External 
Affairs.) 

Enquiry by Swiss Government into expulsion of journalists. (See 
Switzerland.) 

Expulsion of Italian journalist from France. (See France. External 
Affairs.) 

March 1.—Statement by French Foreign Minister ve withdrawal 
of Italian troops from Spain. (See France. External Affairs.) 

March 3.—The Government were understood to have decided to 
ge an unlimited respite to the three Swiss journalists, and to reconsider 
the case. 
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March 4.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, justified Italy’s claim to 
colonies by pointing out that the colonies had now all reached “ the 
agricultural phase,’’ and needed peasant colonists, whom Italy, Germany, 
and Poland could supply, but France and England could not. Also that 
the British record in colonial administration was not so impeccable that 
Great Britain was justified in dictating to the rest of the world what 
standards or methods should be adopted in ruling subject races. 

March 5.—The Voce d'Italia declared that the democracies were 
heading straight for war. Their armaments must have an offensive 
purpose, Signor Gayda said, since no one would spend such vast sums 
without expecting some return for them, above all in the capitalist 
countries. 

He reviewed the British Estimates, and said the taxpayer was meet- 
ing the bill, ‘‘ thanks to the wealth accumulated through the conquest 
of the Empire, which is denied to other peoples,” and he went on to 
declare that instead of Mr. Chamberlain’s “‘ peace by negotiation ”’ it 
would soon be a question of “‘ peace by intimidation.” 


Japan 

Feb. 21.—Statements were made in the Diet on the Shanghai out- 
rages by the Premier, the Foreign Minister, and the War and Navy 
Ministers. The War Minister said the Municipal authorities had given 
various explanations of them, but seemed slow in putting their promises 
into practice, which showed their insincerity. 

Mr. Arita said that when outrages occurred in 1938 the Council 
had accepted Japan’s demands to some extent. The reorganization of 
the Council was under negotiation. As for the right of self-defence, 
nothing could prevent it. 

feb. 22.—The War Minister told the Diet that in the future dis- 
tribution of the Army, emphasis would be placed on the continent, and 
the practice of keeping divisions in Japan and sending drafts to China 
would be altered. 

The Foreign Office received representations from the British Embassy 
about the dropping of bombs in the Kowloon Territory. 

Feb. 23.—Apology to British Government for the incident. Action 
ve the outrages in Shanghai. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign In- 
terests.) . 

feb. 24.—The fusion of the Social Mass Party with the Tohokai 
was understood not to have been carried into effect, owing, largely, to 
the failure to agree on a leader. 

March 1.—Additional Estimates of 5,270 million yen (£302' million) 
were announced, of which China expenses accounted for 4,600 millions. 
(The ordinary Budget totalled 3,694 millions.) 

Of the total expenditure, some 6,079 millions were to be borrowed, 
as compared with 4,330 millions in 1938-39. 

March 2.—Apology to Governor of Hong-kong for bombing of 
border area. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

March 3.—Protest to the Japanese against their action at Tientsin. 
(See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

March 6.—The Cabinet approved a 6-year naval building programme 
costing 1,205 million yen (£120,500,000 at par) and others for the ex- 
pansion of naval aviation and for the development of marine and land 
establishments, costing 300 millions and 188 millions, respectively. 
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The Navy Minister told the Budget Committee that the Navy based 
its plans on 4 principles: (1) It must be equal to that of the strongest 
naval Power; (2) the new Vinson plan in the U.S.A., and the British 
4-year plan had been taken into account ; (3) the Navy must have enough 
power to deal with any international friction arising over the construction 
of the “‘ New Order ”’ in Eastern Asia ; (4) if Powers whose relations with 
Japan were important made any further increase in their Fleets, the 
Japanese plans must be revised. 

The Minister of War explained the War Office 5-year plan, of which 
the chief items were: armament improvement, 91 millions; air force 
expansion, 90 millions ; and extension of defence measures, 13 millions. 


Latvia 
Feb. 27.—The Government decided to recognize General Franco’s 
Government. 


League of Nations 
Feb. 22.—Note from U.S. Government promising increased col- 
laboration in non-political services. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 


Lithuania 


Feb. 27.—The Government decided to recognize General Franco’s 
Government. 


Malta 


Feb. 25.—The new Constitution was promulgated. It provided for 
the creation of a Council of Government, with 10 elected members, 
8 official members, and 2 nominated by the Governor, who would preside 
over it with a casting vote. Ecclesiastics were precluded from member- 
ship. 

The business of the Council would be conducted in English, but the 
Governor might allow anyone unable to express himself adequately in 
English to use Maltese. 


Manchukuo 


Feb. 24.—The Government formally adhered to the Anti-Comintern 
Pact. 


The Netherlands 


Feb. 23.—The Government accorded de jure recognition to General 
Kranco’s Government. 

Feb. 27.—A Royal Decree was issued providing for increases in 
the maximum import duties on many goods, as from March 1, from 
12 to 18-20 per cent. 


Palestine 


Feb. 21.—Murders were reported from Haifa and Jaffa, and 2 
Jewish ghaffirs were wounded by snipers just outside Jerusalem. 

Feb. 22.—Zuhdi Bey Nashashibi was shot at and wounded in 
Jerusalem, and a curfew was imposed on the quarter. 
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Murders of Arabs were reported from Samaria and the Southern 
District, and in a village near Megiddo troops captured a local gang 
leader. 

Feb. 24.—At Haifa a Jewish school teacher was killed. 

Feb. 26.—The Jaffa-Jerusalem train was derailed, and several 
people injured. At Haifa a Jew was shot dead, and two were killed by 
a bomb. 

Troops engaged armed Arabs near Beirqaddis and killed 12, losing 
one man killed, and 2 wounded. Another detachment killed 16 Arabs 
near Acre. 

Feb. 27.—Fourteen incidents were reported, involving the death 
of 32 Arabs. The most serious was at Haifa, where two bombs killed 
24 Arabs and wounded 39. In Jerusalem a bomb in the market in the 
Old City killed 4 Arabs, and 3 others were shot at Jaffa and Telaviv. 

Land mines at Sarafend and other places in the vicinity wounded 
several Arabs. 

Three Jewish revisionist leaders were arrested in Jerusalem. 

Feb. 28.—A large time-bomb was discovered in the Arab bazaar 
in Jerusalem and rendered harmless. A curfew was imposed. Searches 
of villages by troops resulted in the seizure of hand grenades, explosives, 
and ammunition. 

A conference of all representatives of Palestine Jewry, except the 
Revisionists, opened in Jerusalem to define the Jewish attitude to the 
plan reported to have been put forward by the British Government 
for the creation of a Palestine State. 

March 1.—The meeting of the Vaad Leumi issued a manifesto 
stating that the British Government were preparing to liquidate the 
policy of the National Home and to surrender the Palestinian Jews to 
Arab domination. Should the Government actually enter on such a 
course there would no longer be any co-operation possible between the 
Government and the Jewish population. 

The Palestinian Jews would not lend a hand to any action designed 
to further such a plan, and would mobilize their entire forces against it. 
They would not submit to a State so constituted. 

A British constable was fatally wounded when 3 armoured cars 
were held up on the Nablus road, and 2 Jews were seriously wounded 
by a bomb thrown at a lorry near Acre. 

March 4.—Adnan Nashashibi was mortally wounded in Jerusalem. 
Near Hebron troops killed 2 armed Arabs. 


March 5.—Searches of villages by British troops resulted in a large 
store of arms being seized in Samaria, and several men were detained. 
Arms were also found in Jerusalem and 4 men arrested. 

Five rebels were killed on the northern frontier. 

The Senate of the Hebrew University issued a manifesto expressing 
solidarity with the Jewish protests against Arab domination, and appealing 
to all intelligent people to protest against the attack on the sacred rights 
of the Jews, “‘ who are the only civilized people without a country of their 


” 


own. 


March 6.—Two Arabs were killed at Haifa by Arab bandits, one oi 
whom was shot by a military patrol. At Safed the doctor of the Govern- 


ment hospital was wounded by an Arab who fired on an ambulance in 
the Arab quarter. 
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An attempt at arson occurred at Beisan, and at Jaffa 4 Arabs were 
arrested when kidnapping another Arab. 

An Arab describing himself as leader of the Gang of Red Death 
was condemned to death by a military court in Jerusalem. 


Poland 

Feb. 21.—The arrest of 34 more Germans was announced, 20 of whom 
were trying to escape into Germany to avoid military service in Poland. 
They were found to possess certificates issued by the Nazi headquarters 
in Poland stating that they were Aryans and fit to serve in the German 
Army. 

The 14 others were mostly women, accused of carrying on Nazi 
propaganda under cover of social activities. 

Feb. 24.—Crowds of students marched to the German Embassy in 
Warsaw to demand fair treatment for the Poles in Danzig, and then went 
to the Inspectorate of the Army to request protection against German 
persecution there. The police had difficulty in maintaining order, and 
about a dozen students were arrested. 

At Poznan demonstrators attempted to attack the German Consu- 
late, and students meeting in the University passed a resolution demanding 
the expulsion of German students. 

Feb. 25.—Count Ciano arrived in Warsaw with a large suite and 
several prominent Italian journalists. 

Attacks on German property occurred at Poznan, Cracow, Vilna, 
and other places, as well as in Warsaw. 

Feb. 26.—The press, referring to the common interests of Poland 
and Italy, emphasized that the most important of these were in the 
Danube Basin, and that German plans in that Basin conflicted with those 
interests. The territories there were now a link rather than a barrier 
between the two countries. 

Students of Warsaw University met and passed resolutions affirming 
their unity over the question of defending their compatriots at Danzig 
against persecution. They offered to make a special contribution 
towards the sea defences of Poland. The meeting was attended by 
representatives of the Government and the Army. 

Feb. 27.—The Gazeta Polska maintained that the common interests 
of Poland and Italy were constant because they depended on the factor 
of geography. The two countries and Germany were the three greatest 
neighbours of the Danubian States. Changes of the last few years had 
shaken the balance created there by post-war treaties, and no new 
balance had been found. The complicated condition in that part of 
Europe must sooner or later be settled, and a settlement was scarcely 
thinkable without Polish-Italian co-operation. 

An official statement was issued declaring that if order was not 
restored in Danzig Poland would “ be obliged to take appropriate 
action.” 

Anti-German demonstrations continued in many towns, and students 
entered the German Club in Warsaw and did some damage. 

Feb. 28.—Large crowds of students in Warsaw demonstrated against 
Germany and against the Government. The leader of the National 
Unity Camp (Ozon), addressing the Party Executive, said it was not the 
situation in Danzig that had caused the demonstrations, but “a desire 
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of certain elements in Poland to create difficulties for the Government. 
Poland does not walk at the tail of Germany. She follows her own 
independent policy.” 

In Silesia a German school was stoned by the crowd. 

March 1.—Count Ciano concluded his visit, and a communiqué 
stated that the two foreign Ministers had “ again established that a 
spirit of friendship and perfect cordiality exists in the relations of the 
two countries, and is yielding positive results. . . . They are determined 
to continue the development of friendly co-operation between the two 
countries, based on the affinities and common interests by which they 
are bound.” 

M. Bonnet’s statement ve Polish assurances of loyalty to treaty 
obligations. (See France. External Affairs.) 

March 2.—The arrest of some 100 students was reported. The 
Government transmitted to the Danzig Senate a Note outlining the 
Polish demands for guaranteeing the rights of Poles in the Free City. 

The National Unity Camp adopted “ the colonial problem ”’ as part 
of its official programme, and issued a resolution outlining Poland’s 
claims. These required that she should have access to colonies, as there 
was still enough land where intensive cultivation and additional popula- 
tion would be in the interests of humanity. The possession of colonies 
should not be dependent on chance or privilege, but should be enjoyed 
by the countries really needing them. 

The resolution also emphasized that the colonial claim had no 
connection with the demand for emigration facilities for Jews. 

The Seym passed the first part of the 15-year investment plan sub- 
mitted to it on December 2. It covered the 3 years beginning April 1, 
and was devoted chiefly to national defence, which would cost 1,200 
million zloty (£48 million), apart from the current needs of the services. 

The plan was quite separate from the ordinary Budget, in which the 
Ministry of War was alloited 800 millions for 1939-40. 

March 4.—The Rumanian Foreign Minister arrived in Warsaw, 
and was entertained by Col. Beck, who, in a speech, said the Polish 
Government “ still waits to hear your opinion on what good and useful 
tasks can be foreseen for the future in the political life of this part of 
Europe.” 

He also said that Poland attached great importance not only to 
the continuance of the alliance with Rumania, but also to cordial relations 
such as were shown by M. Gafencu’s visit. 

A conference opened in Warsaw to discuss the construction of a river 
and canal route, by way of the Vistula, San, Dniester, Pruk, and Danube, 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 


Rhodesia 

Feb. 28.—A “ Hands off Africa’”’ conference, held at Bulawayo, 
decided to form itself into a federation of all the colonial leagues for the 
protection of Africa, to be called The African Defence Federation. Its 
first object was to be to retain for all time Tanganyika and South-West 
Africa within the British Commonwealth. 


Rumania 

Feb. 22.The Permanent Council of the Balkan Entente ended its 
conference, and issued a communiqué expressing the determination of 
the four States to maintain ‘‘ absolute respect for their frontiers.” 
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They had decided to recognize de jure the Franco Government of 
Spain, but each member was left free to determine the convenient forms 
which this recognition should take. 

Feb. 25.—A Government manifesto was issued on the question of 
emigration, in which only those Jews who had lost their citizenship were 
mentioned, and the revision of citizenship was reported to be carried out 
in a conciliatory and reasonable manner. Many of the measures recently 
taken against Jews were withdrawn, and Jews were freely accepted as 
members of the Front of National Regeneration. 

March 1.—A Protocol was signed in Bucarest modifying the Danube 
Statute, and giving Germany representation on the European Commis- 
sion of the Danube. (This supervised navigation on the river from 
Braila to the sea, and consisted of representatives of France, Great 
Britain, Italy, and Rumania.) 

March 4.—M. Gafencu in Warsaw. (See Poland.) 

March 6.—The Prime Minister died at Cannes. He was succeeded 
by M. Calinescu. 


Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Feb. 21.—General Franco reviewed an army of 80,000 men in 
Barcelona, at the head of which rode the Italian Commander of the 
Legionaries. Two hundred and fifty aeroplanes flew overhead. 

Feb. 27.—The Madrid broadcasting station, appealing to the people 
to stand firm, stated that Dr. Negrin and other Ministers were in their 
places. The bravery of the soldiers must be stimulated by the workers 


in the rearguard, and industry and production must be increased. ‘ We 
have resources to carry on the fight,” the speaker declared, “ not- 
withstanding defeatists and traitors in our midst... .” 

Some go prisoners held by the Republicans in Barcelona were stated 
to have been shot during the flight into France. They included the Bishop 
of Teruel and the Governor of that town. 

Feb. 28.—Resignation of the Presidency by Sefior Azafia and letter 
to Senor Barrio. (See France. External Affairs.) 

March 1.—It was officially announced in Madrid that Senor Barrio 
had taken over the office of President of the Republic. 

March 3.—An official note to the press stated that the Republican 
Government had decided to set free all their prisoners during the Catalan 
retreat, and had sent them to the frontier and handed them over to the 
French authorities. 

In some cases, however, the orders to safeguard prisoners had been 
infringed at the last moment, and an investigation had been ordered, 
with a view to the punishment of the culprits. 

Raids on Valencia, Sagunto, Alicante, and Almeria were reported 
almost daily. 

March 4.—Dr. Negrin issued a circular in the Official Gazette, stating 
that he had “‘ decided to dissolve the present organization of the Armies 
of the Central and Southern Zone. The present 5 Armies and such as 
may be constituted henceforth will be directly subordinated to my 
authority through the intermediary of the General Staff.’’ 

March 5.—A Madrid communiqué stated that an “‘ attempted rebellion 
by factious elements among the Cartagena military forces was quickly 
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and completely quelled” that morning. A Court martial was summoned 
to punish those “who imagined that in these grave moments, when 
discipline and unity are most needed, they could collaborate with the 
enemy, and traitorously deliver a coup de grace to loyalist Spain.” 

According to reports from other sources General Franco’s adherents 
failed to seize Cartagena, but fighting was still going on. The Republican 
fleet refused to surrender, and fired on the city. 

In Madrid a Council of National Defence was set up to supersede 
Dr. Negrin’s Government. It was headed by General Casado, C.-in-C. 
of the Centre Army, and had 6 members, one of whom was Sejior Besteiro, 
the moderate Socialist leader. 

The Council issued a manifesto, declaring that Dr. Negrin and his 
colleagues had proved their evident incapacity, and that the gravity of 
the moment compelled the Council to obey no longer “ this handful of 
men in whom we have no confidence.”’ They had been preparing to flee 
abroad, and “‘ we cannot allow a privileged few,’’ said the manifesto, 
““ quietly to make their escape to foreign countries.” 

The Council was supported by the Army, the Socialists, the Left- 
Wing Republicans, and the Anarchists. 

Col. Casado told the press that the Cartagena rising was not a Fascist 
revolt, but was directed exclusively against the Negrin Cabinet, and was 
a protest against certain dismissals and replacements recently ordered 
by Dr. Negrin. 

Several hundred Communists were reported to have been arrested 
in Madrid. 

March 6.—General Miaja arrived in Madrid and placed himself at 
the disposal of the Council, which held its first meeting and divided its 
functions as follows: President, General Miaja; Foreign Affairs, Sefor 
Besteiro ; Defence, Col. Casado ; Home Office, Sefior Carrillo ; Justice, 
Senor San Andres ; Communications and Labour, Sefior Val; Finance, 
Senor Marin; Education, Sefor Del Rio. 

The formation of the Council was described in Madrid as a move by 
Col. Casado, representing the Army of the people, to forestall a Com- 
munist coup d’état by Dr. Negrin. 

Dr. Negrin and Sefior Del Vayo fled by air to France, and were 
followed by most of the Ministers of the Republican Government, includ- 
ing Senor Pena, Sefor de Los Rios, Sefior Ofate, artd Sefior Gomez. 

In a broadcast announcing the formation of the Council, Col. Casado 
appealed to Spaniards in General Franco’s territory to make peace on 
the basis of national independence and liberty. He said Republicans 
were eager to accept peace for the national benefit, but were ready 
to continue fighting if the country were to be subjected to the influence of 
invaders. 

General Miaja broadcast an appeal for peace, in which he said, 
‘““ Spaniards, We have come to take in hand the destinies cf Spain. We 
are men of goodwill and of honour, we want peace, but a worthy peace 
in the way that the war was worthy, because our glory is in upholding 
the honour of Spanish arms. We want such a peace, while others want 
to continue this fratricidal war . . . whichever side it may be that 
wins, in the final reckoning it will be the country which loses.” 

“We have betrayed no one,” he said later. ‘‘ There was no Govern- 
ment. That which pretended to exist was in conflict with the President 
of the Republic.” 
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Senior Besteiro also broadcast a statement, in which he accused Dr. 
Negrin.of hoping for a world war, so that he and his wandering Cabinet 
could ‘‘ save their faces.” 

lhe Burgos authorities broadcast a message to Republican Spain, 
in which they said, “ Militiamen, you have lost the war. Only the 
criminal folly of Negrin and Del Vayo, at the service of Russia, is behind 
the desire to prolong useless spilling of blood. All nations have recog- 
nized Nationalist Spain, and complete triumph will be only a question 
of days from the time when the Army launches its offensive. 

‘Cartagena has revolted and has joined with the Nationalist cause. 
fhe Red Fleet has fled. . . . Nationalist Spain generously offers an 
amnesty to all those who have not committed crime, but she will be in- 
exorable with those who uselessly sacrifice innocent lives or who are the 

iuse of a futile prolongation of resistance.” 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Feb. 24.—General Jordana received M. Bérard at Burgos. 

Feb. 25.—M. Bérard again saw General Jordana, and a communiqué 
was issued stating that their conversations had “taken place in an 
itmosphere of reciprocal courtesy and have permitted the settlement 
of some of the problems outstanding between the two neighbouring 
countries. This morning, after having signed the agreements reached 
during the negotiations, M. Bérard took leave of General Jordana and 
left for his own country, holding that his mission was terminated.” 

Fe b. 27.—General Franco, addressing a demonstration at Burgos, 
— ‘The day has come when the truth is made known. 
lo- day our flag reappears all over the world not carried timidly but 
hoisted proudly « over our Embassies, where it receives full honours. 
Yesterday our flag was hoisted on the banks of the river Plate, to- day, 
in England, and to-morrow it will fly all over the world.” 

Recognition of the Burgos Government by France and Great Britain. 
(See France and Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Feb. 28.—An official statement issued in Burgos announced that 
the French Government had agreed to return to Spain the gold deposited 
in Paris by the Bank of Spain, the arms and material taken across the 
frontier by the Republicans, securities and valuables deposited in France, 
and ships interned in French ports. 

General Jordana received Sir Robert Hodgson and conveyed to 
him the approval of the Spanish Government on his appointment as 
Chargé d’Affaires at the British Embassy in Burgos. 

Resignation of the President of the Republic. (See France. External 
Affairs.) 

March 1.—French Foreign Minister’s statement re President Azafia’s 
efforts for peace. (See France. External Affairs.) 

March 2.—The Nationalist Minister of the Interior, in a press 
interview, said they would never forget Germany, Italy, and Portugal. 

‘ Now that our victory is evident,’’ he added, “‘ new friends are coming 
in thick and fast. These we shall receive courteously, hoping that by 
deeds they will efface the past.”’ 

He also said, ‘‘ The Catholic spirit has given unity to our movement, 
but that does not signify political dependence on Rome. Moral and 
religious education is the sphere of the priest, but political education is 
the task of our movement.” 
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General Franco approved the appointment of Marshal Pétain as 
French Ambassador. 

March 5.—The Government informed the French Government that 
they wished to appoint Don José Lequerica as Ambassador to France. 
He was Mayor of Bilbao and had been Under-Secretary of State in 1922 

March 6.—Flight of Dr. Negrin and other Ministers to Franc: 
Arrival of the Republican Fleet off Algiers. (See Algeria.) 


Switzerland 


Feh. 28.—The Federal Council considered a report from the Ministe: 
in Rome ve the expulsion of the 3 journalists. The Italian Government 
were understood to have declared that the action did not imply dis- 
approval of the attitude of Switzerland or of the Swiss press, but was 
based on personal motives. 

The Federal Council decided that the reply was not satisfactory 
and instructed the Minister in Rome to enquire the real reasons fo: 
the action. 


Syria and the Lebanon 


Feb. 23.—A Syrian Ministry was formed under the Presidency of 
Lutfi Haffar. 


Turkey 


Feb. 23.—The Government accorded de jure recognition to the 
Government of General Franco. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Feb. 23.—In the House of Representatives a proposal to insert into 
the Naval Air Base Bill a provision for harbour improvements (costing 
$5 million) at Guam was defeated by 205 votes to 168. 

March 1.—Statements re the Air Force made before the House oi 
Representatives Appropriations Committee were published. They 
included the following: The Army possessed only 879 first-line fighting 
aeroplanes, and it would take 3 years under ‘‘ emergency conditions ’’ to 
raise aircraft production to 1,000 a month. 

March 3.—The House of Representatives passed a Bill appro- 
priating $500 million for the War Department, and sent it to the Senate. 
It provided for the purchase of 784 aeroplanes as part of the President's 
air expansion programme. 

March 4.—In an Address to Congress on the r50th anniversary 
of its existence the President said, ‘“‘ To-day, with many other demo 
cracies, the United States will give no encouragement to the belief that 
our processes are outworn, or that we will approvingly watch the return 
of forms of government which for 2,000 years have proved their tyranny 
and instability alike.” He continued : 

“In America’s Bill of Rights lies another vast chasm between ou! 
representative democracy and those reversions to personal rule which 
have characterized these recent years. Jury trial—do the people 0! 
our land ever stop to compare that blessed right of ours with some 
processes of trial and punishment which have of late reincarnated the 
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‘justice’ of the Dark Ages? The taking of private property without 
due compensation—would we willingly abandon our security against 
that, in the face of events in recent years ? 

‘ The right to be safe against unwarrantable searches and seizures ; 
the freedom to assemble and petition Congress for redress of grievances 
that right is at the height of unrestrained popularity. Freedom of speech 

that, too, is unchecked. The freedom of the press—lI take it that no 
sensible man or woman believes that it has been curtailed or threatened, 
or that it should be. Freedom of religion—shall we lend encouragement 
to those who to-day persecute religion or deny it? The answer to that 
is ‘No.’ Nor for freedom of religion alone does this nation contend by 
every peaceful means. We believe in the other freedoms of the Bill of 
Rights..." 

March 6.—The Senate, by 54 votes to 28, approved a proposal to 
increase the aircraft strength of the Air Corps from 5,500 (the figure 
voted by the House of Representatives) to 6,000. 

The Chief of Naval Operations advocated the fortification of Guam 
in a statement to the Senate Naval Affairs Committee. He said that 
if $200 million were spent on it the island could hold out indefinitely. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 20.—During a German-American Bund rally in New York, the 
leader, Herr Kuhn, was assaulted by a member of the audience, a Jew, 
who was arrested and sent to gaol for 10 days on failing to pay a fine 
of $25. 

Herr Kuhn attacked the Jews in America and accused President 
Roosevelt of fomenting anti-Nazi sentiment. 

Feb. 21.—The Chairman of the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
broadcast an address in which he argued that the British policy of appease- 
ment had not only been unsuccessful and ultimately destructive, but 
had also been immoral. Did not this policy, he asked, surrender to the 
mercy of Hitler not only Czecho-Slovakia, but also Poland, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, and Turkey ? What was there to stop his domination if 
not his conquest of those countries ? What could Holland and Denmark 
do? Did anyone doubt that Hitler had in his programme the domination 
of the Ukraine and even Siberia ? “ If so,”’ he said, “‘ simply read his book 
Mein Kampf.” 

Japan, he also said, was bent on the domination of Eastern Asia, 
including the islands in the Pacific, and he continued, ‘‘ Mussolini is by 
force of circumstances—and may continue to be—in the Berlin-Rome- 
Tokyo Axis.” 

He ridiculed American isolationists, and said the firm defence of 
American rights “‘ throughout the universe ’’ was the policy most likely 
to keep the country out of war. President’ Roosevelt’s policy was to 
avoid alliances, but to give “‘ the oppressed Governments ”’ all the help 
the U.S.A. could legally give them short of war. 

Feb. 22.—-The Government sent a Note to the League Secretariat 
announcing their intention to continue and increase their collaboration 
in the health, social, economic, and financial fields of the League’s 
activities. 

Much remained to be done for the promotion of human welfare in 
health, etc., and ‘this Government,” it said, “‘ regard each sound 
step forward in these fields as a step towards the establishment of that 
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national and international order which, they believe, is essential to 
real peace.” 

M. Daladier’s speech at the American Club in Paris. (See France. 
External Affairs.) 

March 1.—A non-sectarian committee for German refugee children 
was formed in New York. (A Bill before Congress provided for the 
admission of 10,000 such children in 1939 and the same number in 1940.) 


U.S.S.R. 


March 3.—The Government announced their decision to recall the 
Soviet representative from the London Non-Intervention Committee, 
on the ground that it had “ long ago ceased functioning, and has lost 
the sense of its own existence.” 


Vatican City 


March 2.—Cardinal Pacelli was elected Pope, with the title of 
Pius XII. 

March 3.—In a message to the world the Pope said that in view of 
the tremendous responsibility placed upon him he felt the need to speak 
his thoughts to the world at once. After sending his greetings to all 
the sons of the Church he said, “‘ to this our paternal message we would 
add a hope for peace and an invitation to the same ; that peace which our 
predecessor . . . counselled to men with such insistence and invoked 
with such ardent prayer; for which, too, he suffered a spontaneous 
sacrifice to God of his life ; that peace, the sublime gift of Heaven, which 
is the desire of all rightly fashioned hearts and is the fruit of charity and 
justice. 

“We invite all men to have peace in their consciences, calm in the 
friendship of God ; to have peace in their families, united and brought 
into harmony by the sacred love of Christ ; and, lastly, to have peace 
between nations by the interchange of fraternal assistance, by friendly 
collaboration and cordial understandings for the sake of the higher 
interests of the great human family... . ” 


Yugoslavia 


Feb. 28.—The King of Bulgaria arrived in Bélgrade. The Govern- 
ment decided to recognize the Franco Government of Spain. 
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